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Annual  Report  of  the  President 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1916-17,  together  with  the  reports  of  the 
other  officers  of  the  University.  These  reports  give  in 
detail  an  account  of  the  steadily  widening  scope  of  the 
University's  activities  and  interests,  and  your  attention 
is  respectfully  invited  to  them.  They  reveal  gratifying 
conditions  in  practically  every  aspect  of  the  institution's 
life. 

In  my  report  for  1915-16  I  gave  a  general  survey  of 
the  physical  growth  of  the  University,  its  advancing 
standards,  student  life  and  conduct,  faculty  activities, 
the  development  of  the  Summer  School  and  extension 
work,  the  cost  of  University  administration  and  prob- 
lems of  growth,  service,  and  support.  I  shall  not  cover 
this  same  ground  in  reviewing  the  work  of  the  year 
1916-17,  but  take  the  liberty  of  referring  you  to  the 
previous  report. 

The  satisfactory  internal  conditions  in  respect  to  the 
essential  matters  discussed  there  have  continued.  Espe- 
cially encouraging  was  the  splendid  response  of  the 
people  of  the  State  through  the  Legislature  of  1917  to 
our  need  for  increased  support  in  maintenance,  and  for 
enlarged  material  equipment.  With  the  added  resources 
thus  provided,  the  development  of  the  University  in 
every  department  of  its  work  was  assured. 

In  April,  1917,  came  America's  entry  in  the  great  THE  early 
world  war :  a  fact  of  supreme  significance  to  the  Uni-        °F  ™E 
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versity,  as  to  every  other  vital  institution  in  the  Nation. 
Obviously  it  means  great  sacrifices;  but  it  means  also 
rich  compensations  and  great  new  responsibilities. 
These  will  be,  if  adequately  met,  of  such  importance  as 
to  make  this  report  in  the  eyes  of  the  future  historian 
of  the  University  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
its  development  as  clearly  separated  from  the  fifty  years 
that  followed  the  Civil  War  as  that  period  is  from  the 
fifty  years  that  preceded. 

Not  that  I  shall  attempt  to  forecast  here  what  new 
occasions  and  needs  educational  institutions  will  be 
called  upon  to  serve  that  may  change  them  as  radically 
as  they  have  been  changed  by  other  deep  experiences 
in  human  history.  I  shall  devote  this  report  for  the 
most  part  simply  to  outlining  the  first  reactions  of  the 
institution  to  the  great  fact  of  war. 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  voluntary 
military  drill  was  begun  by  about  500  of  the  students 
under  faculty  direction,  and  with  the  special  assistance 
of  Captain  Hugh  Broadhurst,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Captain 
L.  P.  McLendon,  both  University  alumni.  This  work 
was  continued  until  the  close  of  the  college  year. 

A  large  number  of  the  students  volunteered  during 
these  early  months  in  various  branches  of  the  service, 
and  approximately  200  students  and  young  alumni 
entered  the  first  reserve  officers'  training  camp  at  Fort 
Oglethorpe.  In  the  second  camp  there  were  about  115 
Carolina  men. 

By  the  opening  of  the  new  college  year  our  records 
showed  over  800  Carolina  men  in  active  service.  The 
list  that  follows  here,  showing  the  distribution  of  these 
men,  is  interesting  though  incomplete :  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral, 2 ;  Colonel,  3 ;  Lieutenant  Colonel,  3 ;  Major,  9 ; 
Captain,  45 ;  First  Lieutenant,  66 ;  Second  Lieutenant, 
242.  Medical  Corps :  Colonel,  1 ;  Major,  8 ;  Captain, 
9;  First  Lieutenant,  76.  Naval  Division,  19;  Lieu- 
tenant Commander,  4 ;  Paymaster,  1 ;  Lieutenant,  4 ; 
Lieutenant,  J unior  Grade,  1 ;  Ensign,  3 ;  Chaplain,  2 ; 
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Midshipman,  1;  Aviation,  31;  Wireless,  2;  Hospital, 
14;  Navy,  13;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  5;  Linguist,  1;  Pri- 
vates and  Noncommissioned  Officers,  125. 

The  following  members  of  the  faculty  also  enlisted : 
Dr.  Joseph  H.  Pratt,  Professor  of  Economic  Geology, 
Major  of  Engineers;  Professor  P.  H.  Winston,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law,  Major,  Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps ; 
T.  J.  Campbell,  Director  of  Athletics,  Captain;  Pro- 
fessor P.  L.  James,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Lieutenant;  Dr.  J.  H.  Johnston,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education,  Lieutenant;  H.  P.  Totten,  Instructor  in 
Botany,  Lieutenant ;  V.  A.  Coulter,  Instructor  in  Chem- 
istry, Lieutenant;  Dr.  Oliver  Towles,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Romance  Languages,  Sergeant;  Dr.  C.  M. 
Keyes,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Private;  and  Frank  P. 
Graham,  Instructor  in  History,  Corporal,  U.  S. 
Marines. 

The  number  of  students  who  matriculated  during  a  new  col- 

LEGE  SPIRIT 

1917  now  engaged  in  service  is  approximately  200. 
About  20  per  cent  of  each  group  of  faculty,  students, 
and  alumni  are  enlisted  in  various  branches  of  active 
war  service.  The  response  was  immediate,  unreserved, 
and  fully  in  accord  with  those  fine  traditions  that  make 
rarely  precious  earlier  days  in  the  University's  history. 
No  one  except  a  college  officer  in  intimate  touch  with 
the  life  of  the  students  can  fully  know  just  how  unaf- 
fected and  splendid  the  response  was.  The  war  has  re- 
vealed what  perhaps  needed  no  demonstration — that 
American  college  students  are  animated  by  a  more 
healthfully  serious  purpose  than  they  have,  in  the  gen- 
eral thought,  been  credited  with.  Because  this  deeper 
sort  of  "college  spirit"  is  truly  and  finely  interpreted 
in  a  recent  letter  from  a  1916  alumnus — one  out  of 
many  fine  letters  that  have  come  to  the  college — I  deem 
it  worth  preserving  here : 

"I  am  about  to  leave  for  France,  aware  what  going  there 
means,  and  glad  to  go.   Before  I  go  I  want  to  send  my  love 
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to  you  and  Carolina,  because  you  two  both  send  me  and  at 
the  same  time  make  me  hate  to  go.  You  send  me  because 
you  have  taught  me  ideals  that  won't  let  me  stay  here.  You 
make  me  hate  to  go,  because  I  cherish  you  with  the  same 
love  I  bear  my  parents.  I  am  not  a  single-purposed  man; 
if  I  have  one  dominant  desire  I  don't  recognize  it.  But  the 
resultant  of  all  my  desires  to  live  and  serve  is  a  purpose  to 
fit  myself  to  come  back  and  serve  through  Carolina.  This 
purpose  I  have,  of  course,  subordinated  to  what  the  army 
may  require  of  me  until  peace  is  won.  But  I  am  fighting 
to  stop  Germany,  and  not  for  the  joy  of  fighting.  I  hate 
war  and  its  whole  stupid  machinery  as  much  as  I  love  its 
opposite — the  free,  creative  life  of  Carolina.  I  don't  intend 
to  run  from  the  fact  that  war  is  wrong  any  more  than  I 
intend  to  run  from  war  itself  because  it  is  painful. 

"Therefore,  while  I  am  glad  to  serve  in  this  war,  I  still 
maintain  that  peace  is  right  and  that  it  must  be  developed 
by  training  and  organizing  man  for  peace  even  better  than 
he  is  now  trained  and  organized  for  war.  Carolina  has  the 
spirit  to  do  this.  .  .  .  May  you  both  live  long  and 
prosper." 

In  spite  of  the  loss  from  enlistments,  the  opening  in 
September  showed  no  great  net  loss  in  the  number  of 
students.   The  total  of  those  registered  for  credit  courses 
was  1,113.   The  total  number  of  freshmen  was  323. 
military  From  every  point  of  view  it  appeared  advisable  to 

add  military  courses  to  the  curriculum,  and  to  put  the 
work  on  an  adequate  University  basis.  J$o  officers  nor 
equipment  could  be  secured  from  the  Government.  We 
were  able,  however,  by  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  to 
begin  the  military  instruction  with  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent faculty,  a  well-adjusted  schedule,  and  a  fairly 
satisfactory  equipment. 

The  faculty  consists  of  Captain  J.  Stuart  Allen 
(McGill  University,  Canada),  who,  as  a  member  of 
Princess  Patricia's  Canadian  Light  Infantry,  has  had 
unusual  experience  in  modern  military  science;  Jona- 
than Leonard  (A.M.  Harvard,  '97),  Lieutenant,  Har- 
vard R.  O.  T.  C;  and  J.  V.  Whitfield  (U.  K  C,  1915), 
for  two  years  commandant  at  Horner's  Military  School. 
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The  military  work  is  voluntary,  but  almost  all  under- 
graduates, except  those  who  have  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  laboratory  work,  or  self-help  work,  or  who 
are  physically  disqualified,  take  it.  Five  hundred  and 
sixty  men  have  enrolled  in  the  course.  Eight  members 
of  the  faculty  also  take  it  on  the  same  basis  as  the  stu- 
dents. Twelve  hours  a  week  are  given  to  it  and  five 
hours  of  college  credit  allowed.  In  order  to  provide  the 
time  in  what  already  appeared  to  be  a  crowded  schedule, 
we  now  begin  the  college  day  at  8  a.  m.,  the  first  period 
for  all  the  six  days  being  given  to  military  work,  and 
two  hours  every  other  day  from  4  to  6  p.  m.  This  addi- 
tional work  gives  a  full  day  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  for 
practically  all  undergraduates.  In  order  to  get  the  time 
for  the  drill  and  the  ground  space  necessary,  and  to 
enable  the  students  to  concentrate  their  interest  on  the 
military  training,  the  major  athletic  schedules  were 
canceled. 

It  is  high  praise  for  the  genuine  worth  of  the  mili- 
tary instruction  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been 
conducted  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  college  community 
has  apparently  not  missed  the  previously  absorbing 
interest  of  intercollegiate  football. 

The  course  covered  from  September  15  to  December 
20  included:  (1)  close-order  drill,  (2)  open-order  drill, 
(3)  manual  of  arms,  (4)  maneuvers  of  attack  by  day 
and  night,  (5)  construction  of  trenches,  wire  obstacles, 
and  shelters.  The  lectures  dealt  with  these  and  other 
essentials  of  modern  warfare. 

The  ground  needed  for  trench  construction  was  gen- 
erously provided  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Order  of 
Gimghouls,  an  admirably  adapted  plat  adjacent  to  Piney 
Prospect.  A  rifle  range  has  also  been  provided  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Lindsay.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  rifles  suitable  for  drill,  generously  donated  by  Mr. 
Julius  Cone  of  Greensboro,  have  been  of  great  service; 
and  fifty  modern  rifles  for  use  in  target  practice  were 
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given  to  us  by  another  benefactor.  Uniforms  and  other 
equipment  were  purchased  by  the  students. 

Considerations  of  important  educational  significance 
are  involved  in  successfully  putting  the  discipline  of 
effective  military  training  into  the  curriculum  of  a 
liberal  arts  college.  The  college  of  discipline  (such  as 
West  Point)  and  the  college  of  liberal  culture  (such 
as  Harvard)  both  have  points  of  clear  and  proved  value 
readily  admitted  by  every  observer.  Both  have  defi- 
ciencies, too,  which  are  likewise  admitted.  The  present 
problem  of  democratic  education  is  much  the  same  as 
the  problem  of  democracy  itself :  whether  it  can,  while 
enjoying  life,  liberty,  and  the  free  pursuit  of  happiness, 
so  discipline  itself  as  to  get  the  basic  efficiency  and 
competency  that  the  social  organism  requires.  Democ- 
racy must  find  its  affirmative  answer  to  autocracy  not 
by  taking  over  autocratic  methods  of  forced  efficiency, 
but  through  a  democratic  educational  policy  that  effects 
a  truer  combination  than  we  have  yet  developed  of  the 
college  of  discipline  and  the  college  of  culture.  This 
will  be  as  difficult  to  achieve  in  the  education  of  our 
youth  as  it  has  hitherto  been  in  the  work-a-day  life  of 
their  elders.  Discipline  without  freedom  is  not  difficult 
to  get,  and  efficiency  without  culture  is  not  difficult; 
but  to  get  life  clearly  and  completely,  and  to  get  it  so 
for  all  men  in  proportion  to  their  desires  and  efforts,  is 
the  educational  problem  that  after  the  war  will  emerge 
more  clearly  than  ever  before. 

In  maturing  our  plans  for  putting  military  work  on 
a  permanent  basis  we  shall  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
Government  as  soon  as  it  is  in  a  position  to  give  assist- 
ance. For  the  immediate  future  it  is  clear  that  we 
should  make  our  military  work  as  good  and  as  thorough 
as  possible. 

It  seems  further  clear,  in  this  connection,  that  physi- 
cal training  for  all  students  should  be  far  more  seriously 
considered  in  our  educational  plan  than  it  has  been 
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hitherto;  and  that  it  should  be  put  on  a  basis  equal  in 
importance  to  other  University  departments. 

In  addition  to  the  various  forms  of  war  work  men-  war  i ra- 
tioned above,  the  University  through  the  Extension  extension* 
Bureau  has  organized  a  plan  of  war  information  service  service 
of  a  comprehensive  and  apparently  effective  sort.  This 
plan  is  described  in  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau,  Dr.  L.  R.  Wilson,  and  in  a  series  of  pamphlets 
issued  by  it.    This  service  deals  with  the  causes  of  the 
war  and  its  backgrounds,  the  relation  of  the  average 
American  citizen  to  it,  with  American  aims  and  ideals 
in  the  war,  and  preparation  for  material,  social,  and 
spiritual  reconstruction  after  the  war.    Its  thought  is 
to  bring  closely  home  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  people 
a  deeper  sense  of  appreciation  of  our  heritage  of  free- 
dom in  all  its  relations. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  plans  for 
carrying  out  this  purpose : 

1.  Extension  Study  Centers  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
where  courses  may  be  given  by  qualified  members  of  the 
faculty  on  modern  international  topics.  Six  courses  are 
offered. 

2.  Group  Lectures. 

3.  Correspondence  Courses  (with  college  credit)  and  Read- 
ing Courses  (without  credit)  on  the  subject-matter  of 
these  Extension  Courses.  A  text-book,  "American  Ideals," 
has  been  prepared  by  Professors  Foerster  and  Pierson 
for  use  in  this  course. 

4.  Single  Lectures  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  relating  to 
the  war.    About  fifty  are  offered. 

5.  Readers  Service.  This  provides  bibliographies  relating 
to  the  war,  the  distribution  of  package  libraries,  the  pub- 
lication of  pamphlets  and  articles  on  the  war  by  members 
of  the  faculty,  the  preparation  of  special  editions  of  the 
News  Letter  explaining  the  war  activities  of  the  State 
and  Nation,  the  preparation  of  debate  outlines,  patriotic 
programs,  and  essay  subjects  dealing  with  the  war. 


The  Bureau  also  issued  a  bulletin  suggesting  the 
organization  throughout  the  Nation  of  "Lafayette  As- 
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sociations"  for  community  expression  of  the  national 
spirit  through  the  study  of  American  history  and  the 
organization  of  local  patriotic  effort.  A  wide  use  has 
been  made  of  these  suggestions  by  educational  institu- 
tions and  other  organizations  throughout  the  country. 

Dr.  Edwin  Greenlaw,  to  whom  we  are  largely  indebted 
for  the  development  of  this  branch  of  our  extension 
service,  will  give  special  assistance  in  making  it  further 
effective  during  the  coming  year. 

Other  forms  of  the  work  of  the  Extension  Bureau 
were  outlined  in  my  report  for  last  year,  and  need  not 
be  reviewed  again.  The  remarkable  success  of  this 
work  has  continued.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  has  prepared  a  bulletin  for  general  distri- 
bution describing  the  work  of  our  extension  division. 

The  North  Carolina  Club,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor Branson,  has  continued  its  excellent  studies  of 
North  Carolina  economic  and  social  conditions.  The 
News  Letter  has  now  reached  a  circulation  of  15,000 
weekly. 

service  to        The  service  of  the  Extension  Bureau  has  been  greatly 

THE  WOMEN  .  _  _       .         _  _.  .  .  .  °  * 

of  the  state  strengthened  by  the  addition  to  its  lorces  of  Mrs.  1 .  W . 

Lingle,  formerly  of  Davidson,  N.  C,  and  last  year 
President  of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  Mrs.  Lingle  will  assist  in  the  courses  given  by 
correspondence  and  in  the  preparation  of  club  programs, 
study  outlines,  and  reading  lists.  There  are  now  425 
women  using  the  syllabus  on  South  America  issued  by 
the  University.  Extension  work  through  home  reading 
courses  offers  a  wide  and  rich  field  of  education,  and 
we  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  provide  so  well  for  its 
cultivation. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Lingle's  work  in  the  Extension 
Bureau,  she  serves  in  the  important  capacity  of  Adviser 
to  Women.  Women  were  first  admitted  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  1898.  A  certificate  of  graduation  from  some 
woman's  college  of  Junior  College  standing  has,  in 
general,  been  the  basis  for  their  admission  to  the  Uni- 
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versity.  f  In  the  twenty  years  that  have  passed  an  aver- 
age of  less  than  ten  a  year  have  entered.  For  the  most 
part  they  have  been  specially  qualified  students,  and 
their  work  has  been  uniformly  excellent  and  in  some 
cases  highly  distinguished.  In  the  past  few  years 
women  have  registered  in  each  of  the  professional 
schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  pharmacy.  This  year 
twenty-five  are  registered  in  all  departments — a  con- 
siderable increase,  but  still  the  total  number,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  no  dormitory  provision  has  ever  been  made 
for  them,  nor  other  special  encouragement  given,  is  not 
a  tenth  of  what  it  should  be.  I  feel  that  the  number 
who  will  seek  admission  in  the  next  few  years  will 
rapidly  increase.  There  is  every  reason  why  their  pres- 
ence here  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  University  and 
to  the  State.  No  gift  could  be  of  wider  and  more  far- 
reaching  service  than  the  gift  of  a  woman's  dormitory 
that  would  make  immediately  available  to  properly 
qualified  young  women  of  the  State  the  special  ad- 
vantages of  higher  University  study.  I  hope  that  some 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  will  be  the  medium 
for  discovering  such  a  benefactor.  \ 

On  the  side  of  instruction  any  increase  in  the  number  the  kenan 
of  women  students  who  will  come  when  proper  pro-  PR0FESS0R- 

SHIPS 

vision  is  made  for  them  will  be  readily  taken  care  of 
by  the  magnificent  bequest  of  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Bingham 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  formerly  Miss  Mary  Lily  Kenan  of 
Wilmington,  N*.  C.  This  gift  is  made  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  faculty  through  supple- 
menting the  maintenance  provided  by  the  State,  and 
thus,  as  stated  in  the  will,  in  the  high  and  ultimate 
"interest  of  the  education  of  the  youth  of  North  Caro- 
lina." 

I  quote  the  provision  of  the  will  in  full : 

"I  give  and  bequeath,  and  direct  my  trustees  to  pay  annu- 
ally, to  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  or  such  trustees 
or  other  body  representing  it  as  may  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  same,  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  ($75,000),  such  sum, 
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however,  to  be  paid  and  received  upon  the  trust  that  it  shall 
be  perpetually  used  by  said  University  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  salaries  of  professors  thereof,  upon  the  condition 
that  each  of  the  professorships  the  salary  of  which  is  thus 
paid  shall  be  known  as  a  Kenan  Professorship,  this  bequest 
being  given  in  the  interest  of  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
North  Carolina,  and  also  in  memoriam  of  my  father,  Wil- 
liam R.  Kenan,  and  also  of  my  uncles,  Thomas  S.  Kenan, 
and  James  Graham  Kenan,  graduates  of  the  said  Univer- 
sity. The  said  annual  sum  is  to  be  paid  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  trust  of  my  said  trustees,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  said  trust  the  said  trustees  are  to  pay  to  the  University 
such  sum,  in  cash,  as  the  rate  of  interest  then  current  in 
North  Carolina  will  produce  an  annual  income  of  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  ($75,000),  the  amount  of  such  sum  to 
be  determined  by  my  said  trustees. 

"The  trustees  may,  at  their  direction,  if  they  think  it 
compatible  with  the  interests  of  my  estate,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  trust  hereby  created  in  them,  pay  the  said  sum  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  trust." 

This  is  the  largest  bequest  ever  made  to  this  Univer- 
sity, and  indeed  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most 
wisely  conceived  ever  made  to  any  State  institution  in 
the  Nation.  State  institutions,  for  obvious  reasons, 
have  not  been  beneficiaries  of  great  benefactions.  As 
a  rule,  a  negligible  proportion  of  their  funds  for  build- 
ings and  endowment  have  come  from  individuals.  The 
University  of  California,  the  University  of  Virginia, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  are,  I  believe,  the 
only  exceptions.  In  our  own  case  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  and  one  not  generally  known,  that  fully  half  of  all 
the  resources  of  the  institution  have  come  from  indi- 
viduals. In  each  case  the  impulse  was  either  a  loyal 
personal  attachment  to  the  institution  or  an  unselfish 
patriotic  thought  for  the  State. 

Clearly  in  Mrs.  Bingham's  case  it  was  both.  The 
Kenans  have  taken  an  active  part  in  University  history 
since  the  first  James  Kenan  was  one  of  its  earliest  trus- 
tees. The  men  whose  names  it  commemorates  have  long 
been  loved  and  honored  in  North  Carolina :  William  R. 
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Kenan,  James  G.  Kenan,  Thomas  S.  Kenan,  all  are 
graduates  of  the  University.  Thomas  S.  and  William 
R.  Kenan  were  for  many  years  trustees.  William  R. 
Kenan,  Jr.,  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will,  is  an  alum- 
nus, and  Graham  Kenan  is  an  alumnus  and  a  trustee. 
Judge  Robert  W.  Bingham  is  an  alumnus,  and  his 
father,  Colonel  Robert  Bingham,  is  one  of  the  Univer- 
sity's most  devoted  sons. 

iThe  significance  of  the  bequest  in  the  development 
of  the  University,  and  indeed  in  the  development  of  the 
State,  has  not  yet  been  fully  realized.  It  means  that 
the  faculty  may  be  given  almost  double  its  present 
strength;  it  means  that  the  extent  and  the  quality  of 
this  source  of  all  its  service  may  be  so  liberated  from 
past  restrictions  that  the  youth  of  the  State  will  have 
that  equality  of  opportunity,  judged  by  national  stand- 
ards, that  equality  of  preparation  and  inspiration  as- 
sures. 

No  conditions  are  attached  to  the  gift  except  that  it 
be  used  by  the  Trustees,  as  supplementary  to  State  sup- 
port, for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  faculty 
through  establishing  Kenan  Professorships.  In  this  it 
goes  simply  and  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  educational  statesmanship.  Our  problem  is  now 
the  creative  one  of  wisely  using,  what  I  conceive  to  be, 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  University  development 
and  for  State  progress  that  has  come  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years. 

In  each  of  my  reports  I  have  laid  chief  emphasis  on  the  faculty 
the  fundamental  importance  of  the  faculty  as  the  source 
of  all  the  real  power  of  a  university.  It  is  a  consideration 
so  obvious  that  in  the  clatter  of  institutional  machinery 
it  is  more  likely  not  to  be  considered  at  all  than  as  the 
first  great  essential.  The  human  factor,  however,  in 
the  equation  of  educational  leadership,  even  more  than 
in  other  human  affairs,  far  from  being  easy  to  find  and 
fix  by  rule  of  thumb,  is  the  infinite  variable.  Notwith- 
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standing,  certain  general  principles  of  judgment  may 
be  defined,  and  I  briefly  review  them  here. 

The  differences  that  exist  in  the  quality  of  the  service 
that  colleges  render  and  in  their  real  success  are  as 
varied  as  the  differences  in  any  form  of  business  or 
other  organized  human  enterprise.  ~No  divinity  hedges 
about  a  faculty,  exempting  it  from  the  normal  laws  of 
growth  and  decay.  The  group  of  persons  that  compose 
it  is  unfortunately  so  merged  and  leveled  by  standardiza- 
tion as  to  somewhat  lose  individuality  from  the  outside 
point  of  view;  but  the  faculty  group  is  made  up  of 
nothing  but  individuals,  each  unit  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive factor  in  the  sum  of  the  institution's  whole  present 
worth :  its  genius  for  investigation,  its  power  to  teach 
and  to  impregnate  youth  with  the  passion  for  truth 
and  the  methods  of  truth  seeking — in  a  word,  for  that 
service  which  is  the  soul  of  progress  in  a  democracy. 

The  proportion  of  those  individuals  in  the  faculty 
who  are  real  persons — who  are  able,  energetic,  produc- 
tive human  beings — to  those  who  are  not,  determines 
whether  the  institution  has  the  fruitful,  growing  life 
of  leadership  that  it  ought  to  have,  or  whether  it  is 
mediocre  and  barren,  spelling  out  its  task  as  a  stenciled 
imitation,  merely,  of  institutions  that  have  vitally 
counted  in  the  work  of  the  world. 

If  it  is  a  fact  that  the  faculty  is  the  heart  of  an  insti- 
tution's life,  it  is  then  the  unpardonable  sin  of  univer- 
sity administration  to  fail  to  accept  certain  practical 
responsibilities  that  necessarily  follow. 

The  first  responsibility  rests  upon  the  faculty  itself : 
the  necessity  that  each  person  in  the  faculty  produce 
work  of  distinctive  quality  in  some  legitimate  field  of 
university  endeavor. 

As  a  whole,  our  faculty,  I  confidently  believe,  gives 
evidence  in  the  work  it  has  done  and  is  doing  that  it 
realizes  this  responsibility.  It  has  worthy  representa- 
tion in  State  and  national  public-service  activities,  and 
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has  had  extraordinary  recognition  in  national  scientific 
societies.  At  the  end  of  this  report  is  appended  a  list 
of  the  publications  and  addresses  by  the  faculty  during 
the  past  year.  This,  in  a  measure,  is  the  criterion  of 
the  work  done  outside  the  classroom  by  the  individuals 
in  the  faculty,  and  I  trust  you  will  give  it  your  interested 
attention. 

The  second  practical  responsibility  that  follows  from 
the  fact  that  the  faculty  is  the  heart  of  the  institution's 
life  rests  upon  the  Trustees,  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
State,  to  see  to  it  that  the  college  gets  and  keeps  the  best 
possible  men,  that  it  cultivates  the  best  in  its  younger 
men,  and  that  it  surrounds  all  of  those  individuals  who 
compose  the  faculty  group  with  conditions  that  keep 
the  best  men  at  their  best. 

This  means  that  no  man  should  be  advanced  without 
a  clear  affirmative  reason  that  distinguishes  his  worth 
in  some  important  particular  from  the  level  of  medi- 
ocrity; and  it  also  means  that  if  a  man's  work  is  dis- 
tinctive he  must  be  justly  appreciated  and  certainly  re- 
warded. For  a  college  to  earn  a  proper  return  on  its 
investment  it  must  set  as  its  highest  obligation  this 
task  of  maintaining  such  conditions  as  keep  the  best 
men  at  their  best. 

The  most  concise  summary  of  these  conditions  is 
freedom.  For  the  first  thing,  freedom  from  any  re- 
straint in  reasonable  thought  and  action.  In  this  re- 
spect our  State  and  Trustees  have  acted  with  great  wis- 
dom, and  their  course  has  been  in  every  way  splendidly 
justified. 

The  faculty  should  also  have  freedom  from  an  ex- 
cessive mass  of  routine  work.  This  is  a  question  of 
whether  the  number  of  students,  and  consequently  the 
amount  of  teaching  and  outside  duties,  is  so  excessive 
as  to  deaden  a  man's  initiative  and  productive  vitality. 
It  means  simply  that  the  number  of  faculty  members 
should  increase  with  the  number  of  students. 
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The  condition  of  freedom  for  productive  results  means 
also  freedom  from  the  worry  incident  to  a  salary  scale 
too  low  to  admit  of  reasonably  comfortable  living. 

Our  salary  scale  for  our  best  men  has  always  been 
recognized  as  too  low;  but  with  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living,  and  with  the  advance  in  faculty  sal- 
aries elsewhere,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  adjustment  be  made  between  the  quality  of  the 
service  rendered  and  the  return  received.  Good  men  not 
only  cannot  do  their  best  work  when  they  are  harassed 
by  unpaid  bills,  but  they  cannot  stay  and  work  with  us 
at  all.  Competition  with  other  institutions,  all  other 
questions  aside,  requires  us  to  face  the  fact  that  real 
persons  of  power  are  worth  what  they  cost — in  educa- 
tion even  as  in  business  or  in  the  other  professions — 
and  that  in  the  long  run  an  institution  makes  clear 
what  it  thinks  good  men  are  worth  by  what  it  pays  them. 

We  have  not  hitherto  been  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
these  principles  in  practice;  but  this  magnificent  be- 
quest is  given  to  us  for  this  single  and  especial  purpose. 
The  problem  of  using  it  so  as  to  realize  its  splendid 
possibilities  is  immense,  involving  our  whole  educational 
policy  and  practice.  We  should  proceed  to  its  solution 
immediately,  in  order  to  make  as  rapid  and  full  use  of 
its  opportunities  as  possible;  but  we  shall  need,  too,  a 
large  and  wise  patience  for  a  task  that  concerns  the 
shaping  of  the  life  of  a  permanent  institution.  It  is 
one  that  will  tax  the  full  powers  of  all  those  to  whom 
its  development  is  entrusted. 

The  Legislature  of  1917  made  provision  in  the  way 
of  permanent  improvements  for  the  building  needs  of 
the  University  as  outlined  in  my  last  report.  These 
improvements  are  desperately  needed  and  have  been 
for  many  years.  The  appropriation  of  $500,000  is  to 
be  paid  in  yearly  allotments  over  a  period  of  six  years 
from  the  time  of  the  appropriation. 

Our  first  great  need  was  for  a  power  plant,  and  this 
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was  built  by  direction  of  the  Trustees  last  year.  Its 
operation  is  explained  in  the  report  of  the  Business 
Manager. 

The  Trustees  also  authorized  the  construction  during 
the  coming  year  of  a  building  for  Physics  and  allied 
sciences.  The  plans  for  this  greatly  needed  building 
have  been  completed  and  will  be  submitted  soon  to  the 
State  Building  Commission. 

Necessary  repairs  have  been  made  in  the  Old  East 
and  South  Buildings,  but  the  thorough  renovation  of 
both  of  these,  as  well  as  of  all  the  old  dormitories,  should 
be  undertaken  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

In  spite  of  the  greatly  increased  price  of  food  prod-  swain  hall 
ucts,  Swain  Hall  has  been  operated  during  the  present 
year  successfully  at  a  cost  of  $13.50  per  month  per  per- 
son. About  four  hundred  men  now  board  at  the  college 
commons.  To  provide  satisfactory  board  at  this  price 
is  a  distinct  achievement.  In  three  of  the  large  eastern 
universities  the  cost  of  board  at  the  college  commons 
for  1916-17  averaged  $27  a  month,  and  the  average 
deficit  for  the  year  was  $14,000.  The  difference  between 
debits  and  credits,  in  the  management  of  Swain  Hall, 
for  the  whole  of  the  current  year  is  $1.75. 

As  a  result  of  a  suggestion  by  the  Guilford  County 
Alumni  Association,  a  committee  has  been  appointed 
from  the  General  Alumni  Association  to  look  into  the 
financial  soundness  of  building  and  operating  a  small, 
good  hotel  in  Chapel  Hill.  If  this  can  be  done  on  a 
satisfactory  business  basis  it  will  unquestionably  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  University. 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  say  with  any  confidence  for  the 
what  effect  the  war  will  have  on  the  attendance  next  FUTURE 
year.  Under  present  circumstances  it  seems  that  both 
the  more  reasonable  and  the  more  patriotic  thing  for 
men  under  the  draft  age  to  do  is  to  remain  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  college  rather  than  go  to  the  cantonments. 
They  can  be  trained  intensively  in  college  in  military 
work,  and  in  their  other  studies  as  well,  and  the  Govern- 
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ment  relieved  of  their  care.  There  will  be  many  noble 
and  quick-spirited  boys  who  will  feel  that  they  cannot 
remain  in  college,  under  any  circumstances,  but  must 
show  their  willingness  to  fight  by  immediately  going 
to  camp;  but  in  the  main  so  reasonable  and  right  does 
the  other  view  appear  that  I  believe  the  college  enroll- 
ment for  next  year  will  not  in  its  net  results  be  greatly 
reduced. 

Certainly  there  should  be  no  slackening  in  the  build- 
ing program  here  and  in  the  other  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  State.  In  our  own  case  the  projected  im- 
provements are  for  needs  long  felt  through  the  past 
rather  than  for  future  growth.  Should  the  war  last 
five  years,  the  buildings  that  we  put  up  at  the  rate  of 
one  a  year  will  scarcely  be  adequate  for  more  than  our 
immediate  needs.  They  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
if  we  are  in  any  way  prepared  to  take  care  of  the  men 
who  will  be  released  from  war  service  and  who  will  take 
up  college  work  again. 

Educationally  the  decade  that  follows  war  will  be, 
I  believe,  the  richest  and  most  fruitful  in  the  Nation's 
history.  Here  in  the  South,  and  in  North  Carolina 
especially,  we  need  to  keep  heroically  foremost  in  our 
public  policy  the  determination  not  to  slacken,  but 
rather  to  quicken  our  educational  activities  during  the 
war.  England  and  France  under  war  burdens  incom- 
parably greater  than  ours  have  doubled  their  educa- 
tional budgets.  It  is  clearly  the  inevitable  policy  of 
wisdom. 

Our  handling  of  our  educational  affairs  in  the  next 
few  years  will  furnish  once  more  a  test  of  our  states- 
manship and  give  once  more  a  clear  revelation  of  what 
relative  place  we  give  education  in  the  things  worth 
while  in  commonwealth  building.  The  necessity  of  war 
economies  will  show  what  we  value  in  terms  of  what 
we  nourish  and  of  what  we  sacrifice.  If  schools  are  the 
first  public-service  institutions  closed  for  lack  of  fuel; 
if  their  terms  are  shortened  as  first  steps  in  economy; 
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if  we  cease  building  them  and  yet  build  other  things; 
if  they  cannot  compete  with  business  for  the  services 
of  the  few  good  men  and  women  they  need — we  shall 
know  in  concrete  terms  that  in  time  of  storm  we  feel  that 
they  are  still  the  first  to  be  cast  overboard,  and  not,  as 
we  have  claimed  to  believe,  the  basis  of  the  democracy 
for  which  we  are  fighting.  ~No  sacrifice  is  too  great  to 
make  for  the  schools,  and  no  patriotism  is  more  genu- 
inely productive  than  the  patriotism  whose  faith  in 
the  schools  is  so  deeply  rooted  that  no  public  distraction 
or  disaster  is  permitted  to  blight  them  as  the  source  of 
all  of  our  reconstructive  power. 

My  great  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  University 
is  based  on  the  extraordinary  need  for  its  present  and 
future  service,  and  on  the  spirit  of  intelligent  sympathy 
and  cooperation  that  have  been  shown  by  the  people 
in  the  State  at  large  and  by  the  faculty,  alumni,  and 
students.  The  days  ahead  of  us  grow  out  of  the  days 
that  are  gone;  but  in  every  phase  of  human  activity 
that  a  university  touches  they  are  new  days  with  a  new 
and  a  broader  horizon.  They  will  test  the  capacity  of 
the  University  for  leadership,  not  only  in  terms  of 
energy,  efficiency,  learning,  and  scholarship,  but  in 
terms  of  renewed  vision,  sympathy,  and  high  devotion. 
Out  of  this  new  opportunity  to  serve  in  a  great  and 
difficult  way,  and  aided,  as  it  wonderfully  has  been, 
by  the  understanding  of  the  State,  whose  highest  aspira- 
tion it  seeks  to  express,  I  believe  that  this  institution 
will  come  into  a  new  and  especial  greatness. 

Edward  K.  Graham. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University  : 
I  beg  to  submit  my  annual  report,  chiefly  statistical,  as  follows : 


DEGREES  IN  COURSE  CONFERRED 


Degrees 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

A.B   

67 

63 

72 

73 

'  99 

SB  __   

10 

12 

13 

15 

20 

A.B.-LL.B   

1 

4 

LL.B   

4 

3 

10 

9 

11 

Ph.G  

3 

3 

9 

5 

3 

Ph.C  

1 

P.D  

3 

1 

A.M   

10 

16 

21 

8 

16 

S.M  

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

Ph.D   

3 

2 

2 

Totals  

96 

104 

133 

115 

155 

In  the  tables  below  are  given  figures  showing  the  enrollment  of  stu- 
dents for  the  past  five  years. 


ENROLLMENT  BY  SCHOOLS 


Year 

Under- 
graduate 

Grad- 
uate 

Law 

Med- 
icine 

Phar- 
macy 

Summer 
School 
Credit 
Work 

Total 

1913-'14   

636 

42 

116 

60 

44 

886 

1914-'15  

687 

50 

135 

81 

58 

77 

1,088 

1915-'16  

750 

36 

134 

77 

62 

193 

1,196 

1916-'17_   

746 

37 

138 

64 

53 

268 

1,306  * 

Present  

684 

22 

51 

57 

24 

275' 

1,113 
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UNDERGRADUATES  BY  CLASSES 


Year 

Senior 

Junior 

Sopho- 
more 

Freshman 

Special 

1913-'14   

71 

88 

121 

278 

78 

1914-'15   

78 

98 

160 

278 

73 

1915-'16   

80 

123 

171 

322 

54 

1916-'17___   

98 

120 

148 

325 

55 

Present    

79 

96 

168 

323 

18 

ENROLLMENT  BY  DEPARTMENTS 


Department 

1913-'14 

1914-'15 

1915-'16 

1916-'17 

Present 

Botany  ...  .    . 

46 

64 

117 

121 

84 

Chemistry    

352 

422 

448 

501 

429 

•Civil  Engineering  and  Drawing  

166 

166 

111 

Economics     

186 

173 

159 

215 

150 

Education    

130 

106 

92 

139 

48 

fElectrical  Engineering  

43 

41 

57 

40 

English     

867 

859 

861 

842 

827 

Geology   

98 

160 

184 

176 

125 

German    

238 

332 

310 

352 

272 

Greek     

53 

61 

51 

36 

21 

History   

392 

421 

417 

427 

247 

Latin    

323 

333 

317 

277 

257 

•Mathematics.   

487 

534 

331 

432 

333 

Philosophy  and  Psychology  

184 

152 

125 

145 

127 

tPhysics     

277 

328 

261 

249 

242 

Romance  Languages   

299 

323 

355 

386 

377 

Rural  Economics  .  

46 

40 

57 

38 

Zoology.   

98 

97 

94 

103 

79 

•Until  1915  Civil  Engineering  and  Drawing  are  included  in  the  figures  given  for  Mathe  - 
matics. 

tUntil  1914  Electrical  Engineering  is  included  in  the  figures  given  for  Physics. 


It  is  seen  in  the  foregoing  table  that  each  department  shows  a  smaller 
number  of  students  than  it  had  last  session.  The  chief  reason  for  this 
decrease  lies  in  the  establishment  of  the  course  in  Military  Science. 
This  course  has  enrolled  almost  75  per  cent  of  the  undergraduate  stu- 
dents and,  since  limited  numbers  of  classes  each  week  are  permitted 
to  be  taken,  this  means  that  each  student  pursuing  the  course  in  Mili- 
tary Science  takes  at  least  one  course  less  than  he  would  otherwise 
take.  This,  together  with  the  slightly  decreased  number  of  students, 
accounts  for  the  decrease  in  the  department  numbers. 
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In  the  tables  that  follow  I  have  some  comparative  figures  compiled 
from  the  registration  papers  of  the  Freshman  class.  In  the  division 
according  to  course,  A.B.,  etc.,  there  seems  to  be  a  real  drift  from  A.B.I 
and  A.B.2  to  A.B.3,  A.B.-LL.B.,  and  the  S.B.  courses. 

STATISTICS  FOR  FRESHMEN 


Preparatory  Schools  and  Colleges — Students 


Year 

N.  C. 
Public 

N.  C. 
Private 

Outside 
Public 

Outside 
Private 

Colleges 

1915-*16     

197 
185 
204 

51 

67 
36 

12 
6 
8 

21 
32 
26 

16 
20 
12 

1916-'17   

1917-'1S     

Number  of  Schools  and  Colleges  Represented. 

Year 

N.  C. 
Public 

N.  C. 
Private 

Outside 
Public 

Outside 
Private 

Colleges 

1915-'16   

93 
107 
108 

20 
21 
18 

9 
6 
8 

10 
16 
14 

10 
13 
9 

1916-'17     

1917-'18.   

Division  According  to  Courses 


pq 

Year 

<M 

M 

■<*< 

►4 

1 

t— i 

i— t 
i— i 

r— 1 
r— 1 
1— 1 

> 

f> 

6 

"3 

ffl 

pq 

PQ' 

pq 

pq 

pq" 

pq" 

PQ" 

pq" 

t-l 

<D 
ft 

< 

< 

< 

<  ' 

CO 

CO 

cd 

CO 

CO 

Ph 

CO 

1913-*14  

16 
15 
15 
12 
6 

142 
154 
141 
120 
105 

18 

28 
34 
59 
68 

9 
16 

9 
20 
22 

9 
14 
26 
17 
21 

13 
9 
14 
10 
12 

22 
35 
52 
59 
34 

1 
4 

31 
27 
12 

7 

17 
18 
12 
7 

1914-'15—  

4 
5 
14 
19 

1915-'16   

3 
8 
4 

1916-'17  

1 

3 

1917-'18  
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Registration  by  Departments 


Department 


Botany  

Chemistry  

Drawing  

Education  

English  

"French  and  Spanish 

Geology  

German  

Greek   

History   

Latin  

Mathematics  

Physics   

Zoology   


1915-'16 

1916-'17 

1917-'18 

48 

50 

51 

151 

152 

156 

48 

44 

48 

3 

6 

4 

314 

346 

320 

153 

157 

173 

22 

8 

6 

177 

149 

92 

15 

13 

7 

195 

190 

83 

164 

135 

121 

230 

287 

249 

39 

9 

4 

28 

4 

7 

As  in  the  general  classification  by  departments  above,  so  here  the 
numbers  in  some  departments  have  been  decreased  by  the  very  large 
registration  for  Military  Science.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case 
of  History,  which  could  most  easily  be  postponed  until  later. 

Of  last  year's  Freshmen  58  per  cent  entered  with  the  full  require- 
ment of  14  units  or  more,  83  per  cent  with  13  units  or  more,  and  97 
per  cent  with  12  units  or  more.  I  give  below  a  comparison  of  the 
average  grades  made  by  the  different  groups,  dividing  them  according 
to  amount  of  entrance  credit.    1=95-100%,  2=90-95,  3=80-90,  4=70-80. 


General 

14  Units 

13  Units 

13  to  14 

12  to  13 

Under  13 

Under  12 

Average 

or  More 

or  More 

Units 

Units 

Units 

Units 

3.65 

3.36 

3.54 

3.98 

4.11 

4.14 

4.6 
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The  same  comparison  is  shown  graphically  thus: 


Considering  the  Freshmen  in  the  divisions  A.B.  and  S.B.,  we  find  that 
those  in  the  A.B.  courses  made  a  general  average  of  3.56,  those  in  S.B. 
courses  3.79.  The  average  preparation  of  A.B.  students  was  slightly- 
better. 

Returning  to  the  student  body  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  North  Carolina 
furnishes  94.4  per  cent,  leaving  5.6  per  cent  to  other  states  and  foreign 
countries.  The  numbers  from  outside  the  state  are  as  follows:  20  from 
South  Carolina,  13  from  Virginia,  5  from  Florida,  4  from  Georgia,  3 
from  Cuba,  2  from  Japan,  and  1  each  from  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colo- 
rado, District  of  Columbia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia. 

^Eighty-nine  counties  of  the  one  hundred  in  North  Carolina  are  repre- 
sented. Counties  represented  by  10  or  more  students  are  as  follows: 
Orange  47,  Wake  45,  Mecklenburg  39,  Guilford  38,  Buncombe  34,  For- 
syth 33,  Gaston  25,  Iredell  23,  Wayne  23,  Rowan  22,  Johnston  20,  Durham 
18,  Alamance  16,  Pitt  16,  Burke  15,  Edgecombe  15,  Lenoir  15,  Halifax 
14,  Craven  13,  Randolph  13,  Richmond  13,  Duplin  12,  Rockingham  12, 
Surry  12,  Wilson  12,  Beaufort  10,  Cumberland  10,  Nash  10,  Union  10, 
Vance  10. 

Different  religious  bodies  are  represented  among  the  students  in  the 
following  numbers:  Methodist  288,  Baptist  230,  Presbyterian  172,  Epis- 
copal 105,  Christian  23,  Lutheran  23,  Jewish  8,  Quaker  6,  Roman  Catholic 
6,  Moravian  5,  Disciples  4,  German  Reformed  2,  Universalist  1,  Saints 
1,  Tabernacle  1,  Christian  Science  1. 

Classifying  the  students  by  the  vocations  of  their  fathers,  we  find  the 
following  numbers:    Farmers  264,  Merchants  138,  Lawyers  51,  Manu- 
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facturers  46,  Doctors  40,  Ministers  32,  Public  Officials  26,  Bankers  25, 
Railroad  Men  24,  Teachers  23,  Mechanics  19,  Dealers  in  Lumber  15, 
Traveling  Salesmen  15,  Dealers  in  Tobacco  15,  Contractors  13,  Insur- 
ance Men  10,  Druggists  10,  Dealers  in  Real  Estate  9,  Editors  and 
Printers  6,  Managers  of  Public-service  Corporations  6,  Bookkeepers  5, 
and,  with  numbers  less  than  5,  Brokers,  Dentists,  Cotton  Dealers,  Hotel 
Men,  Butchers,  Blacksmiths,  Jewelers,  Civil  Engineers,  Barbers,  Horti- 
culturists, Pawnbrokers,  Dairymen,  Liverymen,  Advertising  Man- 
agers, etc.  Thos.  J.  Wilson,  Jr. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  report  for  the  year  1916-17. 

When  we  consider  the  conditions  under  which  educational  institu- 
tions have  labored  during  the  past  year,  when  we  think  what  has  been 
asked  of  them  and  what  they  have  given,  at  first  blush,  ordinary  stand- 
ards of  measurement  seem  weak  and  insufficient.  But  if  we  recall  that 
the  Secretary  of  War  of  our  Nation  has  laid  upon  these  institutions 
the  necessity  of  maintaining,  even  in  this  hour  of  peril,  an  intellectual 
atmosphere,  and  that  the  Governor  of  our  Commonwealth  has  openly 
declared  that  the  college  man  who  neglects  his  duty  in  this  crisis  is  a 
slacker,  I  think  we  can  see  a  new  and  patriotic  meaning  in  the  co- 
operative work  of  the  teacher  and  student.  Universities  should  be 
flexible  enough  to  meet  changed  conditions,  but  no  flexibility  should 
supersede  the  fundamental  tasks  of  instruction  and  research. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Registrar,  I  have  made  a  study  of  the  simple 
technical  results  of  instruction,  and  I  submit  these  in  no  spirit  of 
apology,  but  rather  one  of  interest.  The  general  average  for  the  three 
upper  classes  was  3.22  and  the  distribution  by  classes  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Class 

General 
Average 

Number  of 
Men  with 
Average 
Grade  2 

Number  of 
Men  with 

Average 
Grade 

Below  4 

Senior     

2.80 

11 

*2 

Junior        

3.16 

20 

18 

Sophomore.    -   

3.54 

12 

51 

*Both  failed  to  graduate. 
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One  hundred  and  eleven  of  these  men  belong  to  Greek-Letter  Fra- 
ternities, and  the  standing  of  these  men  by  classes  is  as  follows: 


Class 

General 
Average 

Number  of 
Men  with 
Average 
Grade  2 

Number  of 
Men  with 

Average 
Grade 

Below  4 

Senior     _. 

3.07 

0 

1 

Junior          

3.12 

5 

3 

Sophomore      

3.32 

6 

12 

The  attitude  of  the  fraternity  men  towards  scholarship  has  shown 
improvement  during  the  past  two  years.  This  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment among  themselves  of  a  cup  to  be  held  by  the  chapter  making  the 
highest  scholastic  record.  Below  I  give  the  results  for  this  year  and 
in  the  order  of  their  scholarship. 


Fraternity 

Average 

Number  of 
Men  with 
Average 
Grade  2 

Number  of 
Men  with 

Average 
Grade 

Below  4 

Sigma  Chi..   

85.27 

1 

0 

Zeta  Psi.     

85.16 

3 

1 

Pi  Kappa  Alpha.    

85.06 

1 

0 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon    

83.94 

2 

0 

Pi  Kappa  Phi     

81.84 

2 

2 

Delta  Kappa  Epsilon.    

81.37 

2 

2 

Beta  Phi    ... 

80.44 

0 

0 

Phi  Delta  Theta  

79.30 

0 

2 

Kappa  Sigma    

78.92 

0 

0 

Beta  Theta  Pi    

78.40 

0 

1 

Kappa  Alpha     

77.62 

0 

2 

Alpha  Tau  Omega..    

74.90 

1 

4 

Sigma  Nu._     

73.89 

0 

2 
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One  of  the  most  important  student  activities  is  athletics,  and  it  will 
be  instructive  to  note  the  standing  of  the  academic  students  of  the 
various  teams. 


Team 

Number 
of  Men 

General 
Average 

Number  of 
Men  with 
Average 
Grade  2 

Number  of 
Men  with 

Average 
Grade 

Below  4 

Football     

9 

3.17 

1 

1 

Basketball  

6 

3.13 

1 

1 

Baseball   

13 

3.42 

1 

4 

Tennis     

4 

2.60 

2 

1 

Gymnasium  _   .  

7 

3.37 

0 

1 

Track...   

22 

3.17 

2 

2 

Finally,  I  have  examined  the  record  of  certain  self-help  students, 
particularly  those  who  work  at  Swain  Hall.  Thirty-six  of  them  make 
a  general  average  of  3.47,  two  have  a  better  average  than  Grade  2,  and 
eight  fall  below  Grade  4. 

At  the  last  commencement  four  students  were  graduated  with  honors 
in  Language  and  Literature  and  ten  men  were  elected  to  membership 
in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 

The  foregoing  gives  some  idea  of  the  scholarship  of  the  year.  There 
is  much  in  it  for  encouragement  and  much  for  improvement.  But 
scholarship  should  not  be  the  only  aim  of  student  life.  One  of  its  vital 
needs,  though  generally  last  to  be  provided  for,  is  some  social  activity. 
By  social  I  do  not  mean  an  occasional  dance  in  which  only  a  few  men 
participate,  but  the  larger  commingling  of  all  the  students  by  which  the 
finer  graces  are  cultivated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  an  early  date  some 
suitable  student  union,  so  strongly  urged  by  my  predecessor,  may  be- 
come a  reality. 

An  important  change  has  been  made  in  regard  to  new  courses  offered 
by  members  of  the  Faculty.  Hereafter  a  course  to  be  offered  will  be 
submitted  first  to  the  Curriculum  Committee,  who  will  examine  it  and 
report  with  recommendation  to  the  Faculty.  This  committee  has  an- 
nounced the  basis  for  favorable  report  as  twofold:  (1)  the  need  or 
demand  for  the  course,  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  determined,  and  (2) 
the  facility  of  the  department  for  offering  the  course  in  connection  with 
the  courses  already  given.  This  is  intended  to  harmonize  and  system- 
atize the  electives  among  the  departments,  and  promises  much  good. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  H.  Stacy,  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  report  of  the  School  of  Applied  Science  for 
the  year  ending  December  1,  1917. 

Enrollment 


The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment  so  far  this  session,  by 
courses  and  classes: 


Course 

Fresh- 
men 

Sopho- 
mores 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Grad- 
uates 

Spe- 
cials 

Total 

B.S.  in  Chemical  Engineering  

23 

12 

7 

6 

1 

2 

51 

B.S.  in  Electrical  Engineering  

21 

8 

3 

1 

0 

0 

33 

B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering   

11 

4 

2 

3 

0 

0 

20 

B.S.  in  Medicine   

38 

28 

18 

9 

0 

2 

95 

B.S.  in  Soil  Investigation  

3 

2 

2 

0 

1 

0 

8 

25 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26 

Total  enrollment  to  Dec.  1st 

233 

Two  years  ago  the  enrollment  was  219;  last  year  it  was  227;  this  year 
there  is  a  slight  gain,  in  spite  of  the  war  conditions  and  requirements 
which  have  borne  so  heavily  on  engineering  colleges,  and  this  gain  is 
not  localized  in  one  course  or  department,  but  is  fairly  distributed 
among  them.  The  course  leading  to  medicine  suffers  a  slight  loss, 
which  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  number  in  the  premedical  course. 
This  is  not  the  old  one-year  premedical  course,  which  was  discontinued 
two  years  ago,  but  is  a  two-year  course  suggested  by  the  requirement 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  that  a  student  must  have  com- 
pleted satisfactorily  thirty  hours  of  specified  and  approved  college  work 
before  entering  on  his  medical  work  proper.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that 
the  number  of  "special"  students,  taking  irregular  courses,  is  less  than 
one-third  what  it  was  last  year.  The  statistics  of  this  year's  enrollment 
are  therefore  most  gratifying. 
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Faculty 

Dr.  Edward  Mack,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  was  given  leave 
of  absence  for  the  term  of  the  war.  He  is  connected  with  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  in  Washington,  and  engaged  in  the  perfecting  of  gas 
masks. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Herty,  former  head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  whose 
resignation  was  commented  upon  in  my  last  report,  has  been  serving 
during  the  past  year  as  editor  of  the  American  Chemical  Society's 
Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry. 

Dr.  V.  C.  Coulter  left  us  at  the  end  of  last  session  to  work  with  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  Washington  on  problems  connected  with  war- 
gases. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Hoke,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  last  year,  is  working  with 
the  DuPont  Company  on  explosives. 

Dr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt  is  a  major  in  a  regiment  of  engineers  at  Camp 
Sevier,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Professor  R.  L.  James  is  with  the  United  States  engineers  in  France. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Staples,  instructor  in  electrical  engineering,  has  resigned 
to  enter  Government  service. 

War-Time  Conditions 

In  spite  of  the  loss  of  so  many  members  of  the  faculty,  the  work  of 
the  School  is  being  carried  on  as  well  as  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  Secretary  of  War,  realizing  the  great  need  of  trained 
engineers  in  the  war,  and  especially  after  the  war  in  aiding  to  rebuild 
Prance  and  Belgium,  has  advised  all  technical  students  to  continue 
their  work  in  college  until  called  out  under  the  draft,  promising  them 
that  if  drafted  they  will  be  given  quite  as  good  an  opportunity  to  make 
use  of  their  special  gifts  and  training  as  they  would  have  by  enlisting 
now.  Further  efforts  are  being  made,  with  some  success,  to  induce  the 
War  Department  to  grant  such  further  concessions  to  engineering  stu- 
dents as  to  make  it  possible  for  them,  even  if  drafted,  to  remain  in  the 
engineering  schools  until  graduation,  in  order  that  their  training  may 
not  be  curtailed. 

Needs  of  the  School 

The  decision  of  the  administration  and  trustees  to  erect  a  new  and 
commodious  building  for  the  departments  of  Pure  and  Applied  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics  will  solve  the  problem  of  needed  classrooms,  offices, 
apparatus  rooms  and  laboratories  for  the  departments  concerned.  Plans 
for  this  building  are  being  prepared. 

The  next  paramount  need  of  the  University  is  a  building  for  geology 
and  mineralogy.    The  unfitness  of  the  present  building  is  so  manifest 
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as  to  need  no  argument.  Under  the  same  roof,  in  a  building  which 
is  anything  hut  fireproof,  we  have  dormitory  rooms,  a  literary  society 
hall,  offices,  workrooms,  museums,  and  storerooms  of  the  State  Geologi- 
cal Department,  and  the  laboratories,  library,  etc.,  of  the  Department 
of  Geology.  The  rooms  are  also  entirely  too  small;  the  beginners'  class 
in  geology  has  been  for  four  years  past  too  large  to  get  into  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  department,  and  has  been  obliged  to  go  to  another  building. 
The  laboratory  facilities  are  likewise  totally  inadequate.  The  calls  on 
the  department  for  men  are  constantly  growing  more  numerous,  seven 
having  been  furnished  to  various  oil  companies  during  the  past  year, 
and  one  into  another  line  of  work.  The  only  way  to  meet  these  im- 
perative needs,  and  to  place  in  safety  the  valuable  collections  of  books, 
records,  lantern  slides,  maps,  and  specimens  now  housed  in  the  New 
East  building  is  to  erect  a  building  for  the  purpose  in  the  very  near 
future.  Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  H.  Patterson,  Dean. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 
I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report: 

1.  The  enrollment  for  the  year  1917-18,  at  this  date,  is  90:  22  in  the 
fall  session  and  68  in  the  summer  session  (1917).  The  summer  session 
had  on  its  rolls  74  graduate  students,  but  6  of  these  returned  for  work 
in  the  regular  sessions.  This  means  a  decrease  in  the  number  taking 
graduate  courses  in  the  summer  session  of  1917  as  compared  with  the 
summer  session  of  1916,  but  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  summer 
sessions  of  1915  and  1914.  In  1914,  the  first  summer  session  in  which 
graduate  courses  were  offered,  there  were  23  students  (7  returning  for 
work  in  the  regular  sessions)  ;  in  1915,  58  students  (7  returning  for  the 
regular  sessions);  in  1916,  83  (6  returning  for  the  regular  sessions). 
The  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  during  the  past  summer  was 
due  solely  to  the  war  conditions.  Prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war  the  prospects  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  graduate  students  were  clear. 

2.  The  enrollment  in  the  regular  sessions  has  also  fallen  off.  The 
number  of  the  graduate  students  for  the  period  1906-12  averaged  26.  In 
1913  it  was  42;  in  1914,  45;  in  1915,  33;  in  1916,  36.  The  growth  in  the 
registration  of  graduate  students  in  the  summer  sessions  was  the  cause 
of  the  falling  off  in  the  numbers  in  the  regular  sessions  in  1915  and 
1916  as  compared  with  those  of  1913  and  1914.  The  war  conditions 
explain  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  graduate  students  in  the  fall 
session — from  36  in  1916  to  22  in  1917.  A  considerable  number  of  men 
volunteered  into  the  army  service  or  were  drafted  into  the  army  service 
after  they  had  made  their  plans  to  take  graduate  courses  in  the  Uni- 
versity this  year. 

3.  The  scope  of  the  influence  of  the  graduate  school  is  still  reasonably 
large,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  the  numbers — in 
the  summer  and  regular  sessions — from  the  various  colleges  and  uni- 
versities: Converse,  1;  Davidson,  1;  East  Texas  Normal,  1;  Elon,  3; 
Fredericksburg,  1;  Furman  University,  1;  Guilford,  9;  Harvard  (and 
Yale),  1;  Lenoir,  8;  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  1;  McGill  University, 
1;  Oscaloosa,  1;  Princeton,  1;  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  2; 
Still,  1;  Trinity,  14;  University  of  Colorado,  1;  University  of  North 
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Carolina,  25;  Valparaiso  University,  1;  Vanderbilt,  1;  Wake  Forest, 
9;  Waseda  University,  2;  Washington  and  Lee,  1;  Wesleyan,  2;  William 
and  Mary,  1. 

4.  Of  the  22  graduate  students  in  the  fall  session,  3  are  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy;  12  for  that  of  Master  of  Arts;  2 
for  that  of  Master  of  Science;  5,  Specials. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  L.  Raper,  The  Dean. 


The  School  of  Law 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  report  upon  the  Law  School  for  the 
past  year. 

The  war  has  affected  the  school  more  than  any  single  department  of 
the  University,  and  the  attendance  has  fallen  to  40  per  cent  of  that 
of  last  year.  The  students  are  mature  young  men,  and  practically  all 
are  subject  to  draft.  A  number  of  them  volunteered  for  active  service 
immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  last  April. 

But  of  necessity  the  effects  of  the  position  of  the  country  as  a  bel- 
ligerent are  progressive.  Either  because  of  volunteering  or  being 
drafted,  or  because  of  the  stringency  of  the  times,  reflected  in  "res 
angusta  domi,"  a  number  of  students  or  prospective  students  were 
unable  to  return  or  to  matriculate  for  the  present  academic  year.  The 
Summer  Law  School  has  likewise  felt  the  shock  severely. 

Under  a  general  rule  adopted  by  the  University  last  spring  students 
called  to  active  service  who  were  in  good  standing  in  their  classes  and 
who  would  have  received  a  diploma  at  the  commencement  of  1917, 
received  their  degrees  as  though  they  had  completed  the  required  work 
for  the  course  and  had  been  present  when  degrees  were  awarded. 

At  the  commencement  fifteen  students  were  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  Of  these,  eight  were  graduates  of  the  Arts  Department  of  the 
University;  four  under  the  provisions  for  a  combined  course  leading  to 
A.B.  and  LL.B.  received  both  degrees;  three  students  received  the  LL.B. 
upon  completing  the  Law  course  with  thirty  hours  of  credit  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  number  in  the  Summer  School  fell  off  to  twenty-two.  There  were 
fifty-two  last  year.  Of  these  in  August,  seventeen  took  the  bar  exami- 
nation of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and  sixteen  were  licensed.  At  the 
examination  last  February,  thirteen  men  were  admitted  directly  from 
the  University,  in  addition  to  three  or  four  old  students  from  offices  or 
elsewhere. 

The  matriculates  in  the  Law  School  this  year  number  thirty-one,  of 
whom  nine  are  classified  as  seniors,  seventeen  as  juniors,  and  five  as 
special  students.  The  figures  last  year  were  twenty-three  seniors,  forty- 
five  juniors,  and  eight  special  students.  Among  the  juniors  this  year 
are  two  women,  as  compared  with  one  last  year. 
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The  Summer  Law  School  of  1917  was  conducted  by  Professor  Mcin- 
tosh, who  taught  during  the  entire  summer  term;  Professor  Winston, 
who  was  here  for  half  the  term;  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Didlake  for  half  the 
term. 

There  have  been  changes  in  the  teaching  staff.  Professor  Patrick 
Henry  Winston,  who  has  been  in  the  school  for  nine  years,  returned  to 
the  army.  Professor  Winston  is  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and  he 
volunteered  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  With  the  rank  of  major, 
he  is  attached  to  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  department.  His  posi- 
tion is  being  filled  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Didlake.  Mr.  Didlake  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  where  he  taught  for  some  time  in  the  De- 
partment of  Economcis  before  studying  law  and  receiving  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  Mr.  Didlake  at  the  time  he  came  to  the  University  was  a 
member  of  the  bar  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

L.  P.  McGehee, 
Dean  of  the  Law  School. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  November  17,  1917. 


The  School  of  Medicine 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Medical  School: 

The  failure  of  the  Government  specifically  to  exempt  premedical  and 
medical  students  from  military  duty,  as  urged  by  the  various  medical 
organizations,  was  the  occasion  of  very  great  concern  to  those  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  of  medical  schools.  The  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  evidently  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  proportion  of 
medical  students  actually  drafted  would  not  seriously  affect  the  attend- 
ance. A  census  of  medical  students  actually  drafted  in  the  first  call, 
however,  indicated  a  much  larger  proportion  than  anticipated,  and  on 
August  29th  President  Wilson  issued  an  order  which  virtually  exempted 
second,-  third,-  and  fourth-year  students.  With  the  exception  of  a  rela- 
tively small  number  who  felt  it  their  duty  to  volunteer,  students  in  these 
classes  have  returned  to  school. 

Unfortunately,  premedical  and  first-year  students  were  not  included 
in  the  provisions  of  the  regulation,  and  great  uncertainty  existed  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  been  preparing  for  the  study  of  Medicine  and 
perhaps  an  equally  large  number  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  unusual 
opportunities  in  military  and  civil  life,  whether  they  should  begin  the 
medical  course,  and  doubtless  many  of  them  have  been  deterred.  A 
recent  census  of  medical  schools  indicates  an  approximately  normal 
attendance,  but  it  is  altogether  probable  that  if  the  second  call  is  issued 
during  the  school  year  a  considerable  number  will  be  forced  to  with- 
draw. A  large  majority  is  subject  to  the  draft  and  is  without  substantial 
claims  for  exemption,  and  there  is  no  indication  at  present  that  the 
President  will  interfere  with  the  draft. 

In  view  af  the  military  exigencies  and  the  further  circumstance  of 
an  increase  in  our  entrance  requirements  from  one  to  two  collegiate 
years  which  became  effective  in  September,  1917,  we  have  substantial 
grounds  for  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  our  enrollment  is  slightly 
larger  than  last  year  (the  entering  class  numbering  34). 

The  outlook  is  so  conditioned  upon  events  in  Europe  that  one  hesi- 
tates to  make  plans  for  the  future.  The  mobilization  of  men  and  indus- 
tries to  the  ends  of  war,  coupled  with  the  uncertainties  of  conditions 
after  the  war,  inclines,  if  it  does  not  compel,  one  to  hold  to  the  present 
status  until  a  more  settled  state  of  affairs  exists.    It  may  be  wise,  how- 
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ever,  to  call  attention  to  existing  conditions  in  the  Department  and  to 
suggest  at  least  tentative  plans  for  improvement. 

In  the  matter  of  equipment  the  medical  laboratories  have  been  fur- 
nished with  the  indispensable  necessities.  The  more  expensive  apparatus 
used  for  special  work  and  demonstrations  and  the  teaching  accessories, 
such  as  models,  fixed  specimens,  lanterns,  etc.,  all  of  which  add  so 
materially  to  the  ease  and  thoroughness  of  the  work,  have  not  been 
provided.  Our  departmental  library  contains  only  a  few  of  the  many 
desirable  publications  bearing  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  medical 
course.  Obviously  a  considerable  sum  of  money  may  be  expended  for 
such  equipment — a  sum  that  may  not  be  entirely  available  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  problem  of  properly  equipping  the  several  departments, 
supplying  the  teachers  with  proper  facilities  for  work,  and  building  up 
a  thoroughly  good  departmental  library  can  be  worked  out  most  satis- 
factorily, in  my  judgment,  by  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  additional  equipment,  leaving  its  disposal  to  the  medical 
faculty.  The  present  system  of  leaving  the  matter  to  the  individual 
teacher,  with  the  implied  injunction  to  restrict  the  order  to  a  minimum, 
does  not  make  for  a  uniform  or  well-rounded  development.  I  would 
therefore  emphasize  the  importance  of  an  annual  appropriation  for 
additional  equipment. 

The  second  matter,  though  not  less  important,  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention,  concerns  the  medical  faculty.  The  number  of  teachers 
actually  in  this  faculty  has  never  exceeded  the  minimum  allowed  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  in  Class  A  schools;  in  fact,  teachers 
in  other  departments  have  been  used  in  certain  subjects  given  in  the 
medical  course  and  counted  to  make  up  the  staff.  Two  subjects,  viz., 
Biological  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  have  been  taught  for  a  number  of 
years  by  the  Professor  of  Organic  Chemistry  of  the  Chemical  Depart- 
ment. I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  this  arrangement  has  been  in  any 
sense  unsatisfactory  in  a  consideration  of  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  the  subject  is  of  such  importance,  not  only  as  a 
part  of  the  medical  course,  but  as  a  productive  field  for  original  work, 
that  we  should  add  to  our  faculty  as  soon  as  practicable  one  especially 
interested  in  this  rapidly  developing  medical  science. 

The  limited  number  of  teachers  in  the  medical  faculty  has  made 
necessary  an  unusual  and  perhaps  irregular  grouping  of  subjects.  For 
example,  Bacteriology  has  been  grouped  with  Pharmacology,  Histology 
with  Pathology.  The  universal  practice  in  medical  schools  is  to  group 
Bacteriology  with  Pathology  and  Histology  with  Anafomy.  One  may 
suppose  the  grouping  of  subjects  is  determined  largely  by  the  training 
or  the  choice  of  the  teacher;  but  it  should  be  recalled  that  while  they 
are  related  as  parts  of  the  medical  course,  they  are  quite  different  in 
technical  methods  and  diversity  of  application.  A  teacher  will  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  two  rapidly  developing  subjects, 
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and  one  will  ultimately  take  precedence  over  the  other  to  an  embar- 
rassing degree.  A  different  grouping  from  that  now  existing  can  be 
provided  for  by  the  addition  to  the  faculty  of  a  full-time  assistant  in 
Anatomy  to  take  over  the  course  in  Histology  and  an  assistant  in 
Pathology  to  take  over  the  course  in  Bacteriology.  I  would  urge,  there- 
fore, as  soon  as  conditions  permit,  the  following  additions  to  the  medical 
faculty:  a  Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry,  an  Associate  Professor  of 
Pathology,  and  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy.  This  will  round 
out  the  teaching  staff  more  in  accord  with  the  prevailing  practice  among 
medical  schools. 

During  the  year  we  have  had  further  evidence  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  work  of  the  Department  in  the  admission  of  students  to  other  schools 
on  certificate,  a  matter  which  is  particularly  gratifying  in  view  of  our 
limited  equipment,  and  teaching  staff.  The  attitude  of  the  students 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Department  is  one  of  helpful,  appreciative  co- 
operation. The  response  to  the  call  of  the  Government  for  volunteers 
in  the  Medical  Corps  in  both  the  Army  and  Navy  has  been  thoroughly 
gratifying.  My  list,  which  must  be  very  incomplete,  shows  ninety-five 
of  our  former  students  now  in  the  medical  service  of  the  country. 

Respectfully,         J.  H.  Manning,  Dean. 


The  School  of  Pharmacy 


EEPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Pharmacy 
School. 

At  the  November,  1916,  examination  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Pharmacy,  five  men  from  the  Pharmacy  School  were  licensed  to  prac- 
tice. One  of  them  led  the  State  Board  class  in  percentage  points.  At 
the  June  meeting  of  this  Board  sixteen  men  from  the  University  passed 
the  examinations. 

A  step  of  considerable  importance  was  the  recent  affiliation  of  this 
School  with  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties. 
This  Conference  was  established  some  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  pharmaceutical  education  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  All  institutions  holding  membership  in  it  must  maintain 
certain  minimum  requirements  for  entrance  and  graduation.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  Conference  higher  standards  of  education  have  been 
adopted  from  time  to  time,  and  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  states 
by  law  and  by  Board  of  Pharmacy  rulings  recognize  the  standards  of 
the  Conference  is  evidence  of  this  influence. 

The  registration  for  the  current  year  is  24  (29  less  than  last  year), 
of  whom  2  are  candidates  for  the  Doctorate  in  Pharmacy  degree,  7  are 
Seniors,  11  are  Juniors,  and  4  are  special  students.  The  marked  decrease 
in  attendance,  characteristic  this  year  of  pharmacy  schools  throughout 
the  country,  is  explained  by  several  reasons:  (1)  several  of  last  year's 
Juniors  who  expected  to  return  for  graduation  either  volunteered  for 
hospital  service  during  the  summer  or  else  were  drafted  into  the  regular 
army;  (2)  the  unusual  scarcity  of  drug  clerks  made  it  imperative  in 
numerous  instances  for  men  intending  to  enter  college  this  fall  to  remain 
in  their  drug  store  positions;  (3)  the  new  pharmacy  law  in  this  State 
requiring  of  candidates  for  license  four  years  practical  experience, 
instead  of  three,  becomes  operative  January  1st.  This  additional  year 
of  drug  store  work  eliminated  several  prospective  students  who  other- 
wise would  have  been  eligible  to  take  the  examinations  of  the  Board  of 
Pharmacy  next  June.  Instead  of  coming  to  college  this  year,  they  were 
compelled  to  work  another  twelve  months.  The  smaller  number  in  the 
classes,  however,  offers  the  important  advantage  that  each  student  re- 
ceives much  more  personal  instruction  and  supervision  in  the  labora- 
tories than  has  heretofore  been  possible. 
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Encouraging  gains  have  been  made  in  the  number  of  books  and  bound 
volumes  of  scientific  magazines  for  the  pharmaceutical  library.  This 
has  been  possible  partly  because  of  an  annual  library  appropriation, 
but  chiefly  as  a  result  of  gifts  from  friends  of  the  School.  In  order, 
however,  for  the  library  to  be  of  full  usefulness  to  the  Senior  students, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  appropriation  be  increased  to  $125.  It  is 
also  recommended  that  a  projectoscope  be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the 
classes  in  pharmacognosy.    This  is  an  imperative,  immediate  need. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  V.  Howell,  Dean. 


The  School  of  Education 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

To  the  President  of  the  University: 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  the  report  of  the  School  of  Education 
for  1916-17.  During  the  spring  term  there  were  calls  for  more  teachers 
than  we  could  furnish,  and  this  fact  bade  us  hope  for  increased  numbers 
of  students  in  all  of  the  courses  offered  during  the  present  fall  term. 
But  the  great  war  now  calls  for  young  men  to  serve  in  the  army  of 
freedom,  and  there  is  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  those  who 
wish  to  prepare  to  teach.  This  is  regrettable  but  unavoidable,  and  there 
can  be  no  increase  in  numbers  until  the  return  of  peace. 

The  work  of  the  School  of  Education  has  expanded  until,  in  addition 
to  its  regular  courses,  it  includes  the  following  activities: 

1.  A  teachers'  bureau  maintained  free  of  cost  for  service  in  which 
during  the  year  500  registered,  none  of  whom  are  now  without  positions 
so  far  as  we  know. 

2.  A  correspondence  school  which  is  giving  college  work  to  nearly 
thirty  persons  and  giving  special  instruction  to  more  than  four  hundred 
members  of  the  various  women's  clubs  in  the  State. 

3.  The  publication  of  War  Information  Leaflets  which  are  distributed 
free  of  cost  to  school  officials. 

4.  Providing  speakers  for  educational  occasions. 

5.  Furnishing  expert  assistance  to  schools  applying  for  the  same. 

6.  Hearty  response  to'  any  call  for  aid  coming  from  school  or  com- 
munity, from  town  or  country. 

7.  The  publication  of  the  High  School  Journal,  which  is  to  take  the 
place  of  the  High  School  Bulletin. 

During  the  year  Dr.  Williams  and  Dr.  Johnston,  upon  request,  made 
a  survey  of  the  school  interests  of  Winston-Salem  and  Dr.  Williams 
made  a  similar  survey  for  Forsyth  County.  These  surveys  will  soon  be 
published. 

Dr.  Williams,  assisted  by  Mr.  L.  L.  Lohr,  Jr.,  a  Fellow  in  Education, 
and  the  superintendents  of  eighteen  city  and  rural  school  systems,  is 
at  present  studying  the  work  in  the  schools  by  means  of  standard  tests 
and  measurements,  with  the  view  of  standardizing  the  system  of  grada- 
tion and  promotion  of  pupils  throughout  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

The  members  of  the  corps  of  instructors  have  been  quick  to  respond 
to  any  call  from  the  schools  for  any  service  they  could  render,  and  they 
have  delivered  more  than  one  hundred  addresses  on  public  occasions 
during  the  past  year. 
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The  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors,  acting  under 
authority  of  recent  legislation,  accepts,  without  examination,  the  work 
of  the  School  of  Education  in  fulfillment  of  the  professional  require- 
ments for  the  State  teachers'  certificates  when  offered  by  graduates  of 
the  University  who  wish  to  enter  the  public  school  service. 

This  official  recognition  of  our  work  impresses  two  facts:  first,  that 
the  State  sees  professional  value  in  the  several  courses  that  we  offer, 
and,  second,  that  those  of  our  graduates  who  wish  to  teach  in  a  public 
school  must  take  such  professional  courses  before  a  certificate  will  be 
granted  to  them. 

Under  normal  conditions,  now  that  our  work  is  officially  recognized 
and  accepted,  there  should  be  an  increasing  number  of  students  of  edu- 
cation each  year;  but  unfortunately  such  conditions  do  not  exist  and 
there  are  two  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  attracting  into  the  School 
of  Education  any  very  great  number  of  young  men  and  women  of  scholar- 
ship and  teaching  ability  who  wish  to  take  training  for  teaching  in  the 
public  schools. 

The  great  world  war  keeps  before  the  college  man's  mind  the  certainty 
of  early  service  on  the  firing  line  in  France.  He,  therefore,  naturally 
and  properly  takes  the  course  in  military  training  in  order  to  be  ready 
when  the  call  to  service  comes  to  him.  In  fact,  if  he  is  physically  sound 
he  is  sure  to  be  called  when  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  he  does 
not  think  that  knowledge  of  the  teacher's  art  will  add  to  his  efficiency 
as  a  soldier;  hence  this  certainty  of  service  in  the  army  where  training 
for  teaching  is  not  heeded  tends  to  keep  him  from  taking  any  of  the 
courses  in  education  in  order  to  fit  himself  for  the  teacher's  profession. 

The  second  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  young  man's  choosing  teaching 
as  a  profession  is  the  extremely  low  salary  paid  to  teachers.  Many  a 
man  has  apparently  equal  ability  to  learn  either  of  several  trades  or 
professions,  and  he  will,  as  a  rule,  choose  that  one  which  promises  the 
greatest  financial  returns  for  his  labor.  Hence  the  low  salary  now  paid 
is  keeping  many  young  people  from  choosing  teaching  as  a  profession. 

The  ranks  of  the  teacher's  profession  will  continue  to  be  steadily 
depleted  so  long  as  the  present  war  continues  to  call  for  young  men, 
and  so  long  as  the  present  low  salaries  are  paid.  But  when  the  war 
shall  have  ended  and  the  war-call  for  young  men  shall  be  no  longer 
made,  then  the  people  must  raise  more  money  by  taxation  or  their 
schools  will  close  for  lack  of  teachers.  I  believe,  however,  that  ere 
long  the  people  will  raise  more  money  and  pay  such  salaries  as  will 
make  teaching  attractive  as  a  profession,  and  hence  bring  to  service  in 
the  schools  much  of  the  best  talent  in  our  universities  and  colleges. 

At  the  present  time,  while  conditions  are  so  disturbed  and  so  unfavor- 
able, I  believe  that  we  should  be  planning  for  better  days.  I  feel  sure 
that  after  the  war  there  will  be  a  demand  for  a  new  education,  espe- 
cially in  the  secondary  schools.    There  will  come  a  call  for  men  and 
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women  of  teaching  power,  professional  training,  and  executive  ability, 
men  and  women  who  shall  lead  the  hosts  of  high  school  students  into 
the  better  paths  of  a  new  learning  which  shall  have  as  its  practical 
objective  the  rebuilding  of  a  devastated  and  a  blood-drenched  world. 
Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  to  answer  when  the  call  comes;  now  is  the 
time  to  make  plans  to  train  teachers  and  fit  leaders  for  the  schools  of 
the  future.  The  teacher  is  going  to  do  the  shaping  of  the  future,  and 
we  should  make  ready  to  train  him  for  his  work,  whether  that  work 
shall  be  in  the  elementary  school  or  the  high  school,  whether  it  shall 
be  in  town  or  country  school,  whether  it  shall  be  as  principal,  or  super- 
visor, or  superintendent;  whether  it  shall  be  in  academic  classes,  voca- 
tional training,  or  domestic  science. 

We  should  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  approaching  post-bellum  period 
and  be  ready  to  meet  those  needs.  We  shall  be  in  the  position  of  excel- 
lent and  effective  service  if  the  close  of  the  war  finds  us  in  control  of 
our  own  elementary  school  and  high  school  in  which  prospective  teachers 
shall  acquire  the  art  of  teaching  under  the  constructive  criticism  of 
expert  teachers.  The  University  has  land  enough  near  by  on  which  to 
erect  suitable  buildings  in  which  to  conduct  a  school  which  should  be  a 
model  one  in  its  academic,  industrial,  and  vocational  departments.  In 
addition  to  the  model  elementary  and  high  school,  we  should  have  a 
model  one-  or  two-teacher  school  to  which,  if  need  be,  might  be  brought 
by  automobile  or  other  conveyance  children  from  the  outlying  districts, 
and  in  this  way  complete  the  opportunity  for  student-teachers  to  study, 
inspect,  teach  in,  superintend,  or  supervise  every  grade  of  school  in  the 
State. 

That  institution  which  shall  look  ahead  and  be  ready  to  do  the  con- 
structive educational  work  to  be  done  when  the  war  closes  will  be  the 
leader  among  its  kind  and  will  do  the  work  most  needed  to  be  done  for 
an  impoverished  and  exhausted  world. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Dean. 


Report  of  the  Professor  of  Secondary 

Education 


To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  Professor  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, covering  a  period  of  twelve  months  from  November  1,  1916,  to 
October  31,  1917.  This  report  includes:  (1)  a  brief  general  statement 
of  my  activities;  (2)  a  general  statement  of  progress  made  by  the  high 
schools  receiving  State  aid;  (3)  a  brief  discussion  of  the  general  high 
school  situation  in  North  Carolina  at  this  time;  (4)  the  relation  of 
my  office  to  the  high  school  work;  and  (5)  a  supplement:  (A)  a  list  of 
accredited  schools. 

I.   Statement  of  Activities 

Most  of  my  time  has,  of  course,  been  given  to  the  supervision  of  the 
213  public  high  schools  receiving  State  aid.  This  system  of  schools  has 
grown  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  person  to  do  justice  to  the  task  of 
supervising  them  adequately,  even  if  he  could  be  in  the  field  every  day 
while  they  are  in  session.  I  undertake  to  keep  up  as  well  as  possible 
with  what  is  going  on  in  the  various  schools  through  reports,  corre- 
spondence, and  conferences,  and  to  visit  such  schools  each  year  as  seem 
to  be  most  in  need  of  my  assistance.  Systematic  visitation  and  inspec- 
tion at  regular  intervals  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question.  The  large 
amount  of  correspondence,  coming  not  only  from  the  high  schools  re- 
ceiving State  aid,  but  from  every  type  and  class  of  secondary  school  in 
the  State,  the  careful  examination  of  reports,  expense  budgets,  appli- 
cations for  new  schools  and  for  increased  aid,  the  tabulation  of  high 
school  statistics,  the  preparation  of  all  high  school  literature  for  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  are  matters  sufficient  in  volume  and 
in  importance  to  occupy  the  full  time  and  attention  of  one  person.  While 
the  schools  are  in  session  I  try  to  divide  my  time  about  equally  between 
the  office  duties  just  enumerated  and  field  work.  I  make  a  monthly 
report  of  these  activities.  For  a  detailed  report  of  the  public  high 
schools  receiving  State  aid,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  my  Tenth  Annual 
Report  as  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools  published  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

A  list  of  my  addresses  and  published  articles  for  the  year  is  embodied 
in  a  separate  supplement  to  this  report. 
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II.   High  School  Progress  During  the  Year 

The  high  schools  operated  under  the  public  high  school  law  of  1907 
continue  to  make  progress  in  the  way  of  improving  their  material  equip- 
ment, in  increasing  their  attendance,  and  in  securing  larger  financial 
support  from  the  counties  and  local  districts.  The  number  of  high 
schools  to  receive  State  aid  for  the  year  1917-'18  has  been  increased 
from  213  to  246,  including  several  on  probation.  This  increase  in  the 
number  of  schools,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  apportionments  to  a 
number  of  schools  already  in  operation,  was  made  possible  by  the  action 
of  the  Legislature  in  1917  which  increased  the  annual  State  appropria- 
tion for  public  high  schools  from  $75,000  to  $100,000.  The  following 
table  will  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  sort  of  development  that  has 
taken  place  during  the  past  nine  years  as  well  as  show  the  progress 
for  the  past  year.  The  figures  for  1917  are  for  the  year  ending  June 
30  last: 


1908 

1916 

1917 

Number  of  schools  in  operation   _  _  _ 

145 

212 

213 

Number  of  schools  reporting  four-year  courses           . .  . 

9 

114 

128 

Number  of  schools  reporting  three-year  courses.-. 

50 

77 

65 

Number  of  schools  reporting  two-year  courses   . 

102 

21 

20 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  these  schools   .... 

215 

464 

493 

Total  number  giving  full  time  to  high  school  instruction. 

173 

352 

383 

Total  number  of  students  enrolled..   . 

3,949 

10,379 

10,986 

Number  of  fourth-year  students  enrolled    

70 

822 

995 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  four-year  high  schools  ._ 

400 

6,563 

7,752 

High  school  funds  raised  by  local  taxation  (for  main- 

tenance)          

$27,470.48 

$81,267.62 

$  96,566.34 

High  school  funds  contributed  by  the  counties  (for 

maintenance)      

21,943.66 

75,348.92 

80,508.87 

Total  expenditures  (for  maintenance)   . 

91,415.99 

247,253.59 

266,574.60 

There  are  two  other  matters  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  which 
attention  should  be  called  in  this  connection:  (1)  The  plan  of  classifi- 
cation of  high  schools  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  on 
October  6th,  which  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  High  School  Leaflet,  No.  12, 
soon  to  be  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Education;  and  (2)  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  declaring  the  public  high  schools 
operated  under  the  high  school  law  of  1907  to  be  an  organic  part  of  the 
general  and  uniform  system  of  public  schools  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution. 

High  Schools  to  be  Classified. — Under  the  plan  of  classification  adopted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  there  are  to  be  four  general  classes  of 
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high  schools,  designated  as  classes  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  The  general  require- 
ments for  classification  in  these  different  groups  are  briefly  as  follows: 

Class  A:  (1)  A  full  four-year  course,  well  organized  and  well  admin- 
istered, based  upon  at  least  a  seven-year  elementary  school  course. 
(2)  At  least  three  teachers  of  approved  training  (graduates  of  standard 
colleges  or  universities),  giving  their  full  time  to  high  school  instruc- 
tion. There  must  be  at  least  one  full-time  teacher  for  every  30  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  high  school  department.  (3)  Good  building  with  ade- 
quate laboratory  and  library  facilities.  (4)  Fifteen  standard  units  of 
work  required  for  graduation.  The  minimum  time  allotment  per  unit 
is  120  sixty-minute  hours.  (5)  Recitation  periods  at  least  40  minutes 
in  length,  and  a  school  year  of  36  weeks  exclusive  of  holidays. 

Class  B:  (1)  A  good  four-year  course  of  study  well  organized  and 
well  administered,  based  upon  a  seven-year  elementary  school  course. 
(2)  At  least  three  teachers  holding  State  High  School  Teachers'  Certifi- 
cates. (3)  Fifteen  units  of  work  required  for  graduation.  The  minimum 
time  allotment  per  unit  is  120  sixty-minute  hours.  (4)  Recitation 
periods  at  least  45  minutes  in  length,  and  (5)  a  school  year  of  at  least 
32  weeks  exclusive  of  holidays. 

Class  C:  A  full  three-year  course  based  upon  a  seven-year  elementary 
course  requiring  for  its  completion  twelve  standard  units.  Building 
and  equipment,  length  of  term,  recitation  periods,  etc.,  same  as  required 
for  class  "A." 

Class  D:  A  four-year  or  a  three-year  course,  of  not  less  than  32  weeks 
to  the  year,  requiring  for  its  completion  ten  units.  At  least  two  teachers 
giving  their  full  time  to  high  school  instruction. 

Unclassified  Group:   All  other  high  schools. 

In  classes  A  and  C  no  instructor  should  be  required  to  carry  more 
than  six  recitations  per  day,  nor  should  students  be  permitted  to  carry 
more  than  from  20  to  25  class  periods  per  week.  In  classes  A,  B,  and 
C  the  total  number  of  units  offered  in  the  program  of  study  cannot 
exceed  five  standard  units  per  teacher. 

All  laboratory  work  in  science  courses,  home  economics,  agriculture, 
manual  training,  etc.,  will  be  valued  in  terms  of  the  time  given  to  it. 
Two  double  laboratory  periods  per  week  will  count  for  two  class  reci- 
tations. 

State  High  School  Diplomas. — Any  high  school  in  the  State,  public  or 
private,  meeting  the  requirements  for  classification  in  group  "A"  or 
group  "B"  may,  upon  application  to  the  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools, 
become  an  accredited  high  school.  When  so  accredited  its  graduates 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  State  High  School  Diploma  issued  by  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  This  diploma  will  be  signed 
by  the  Governor,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  State 
Inspector  of  High  Schools.  To  the  graduates  of  such  schools  as  may 
qualify  for  accredited  relations,  this  diploma  will  be  issued  in  1918. 
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Supreme  Court  Decision  Affecting  Public  High  Schools. — This  de- 
cision opens  the  way  for  a  new  era  of  high  school  development  in  North 
Carolina.  I  quote  the  following  paragraph  from  the  opinion  handed 
down  by  the  Court: 

"We  find  nothing  in  this  article  of  our  Constitution  or  elsewhere 
which  in  terms  restricts  the  public  schools  of  the  State  to  the  elementary 
grades  or  which  establishes  any  fixed  and  universal  standard  as  to  form, 
equipment,  or  curriculum.  On  the  contrary,  in  view  of  the  prominent 
placing  of  the  subject  in  our  organic  law,  the  large  powers  of  regulation 
and  control  conferred  upon  our  State  Board,  extending  at  times  even 
to  legislation  on  the  subject,  the  inclusive  nature  of  the  terms  employed, 
'To  ail  the  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years,' 
together  with  the  steadfast  adherence  to  this  patriotic,  beneficent  pur- 
pose throughout  our  entire  history,  it  is  manifest  that  these  consti- 
tutional provisions  were  intended  to  establish  a  system  of  public  educa- 
tion adequate  to  the  needs  of  a  great  and  progressive  people,  affording 
school  facilities  of  recognized  and  ever  increasing  merit  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  and  to  the  full  extent  that  our  means  could  afford  and 
intelligent  direction  accomplish.  Under  such  interpretation,  the  legis- 
lation of  1907  and  subsequent  amendatory  acts,  by  which  these  four 
high  schools  and  others  of  like  kind  are  established  and  made  a  part  of 
our  public  school  system,  is  fully  justified,  placed  as  they  are  under  the 
regulation  and  control  of  the  public  school  authorities  and  extending 
to  all  portions  of  the  State  which  may  come  under  its  provisions." 

The  decision  is  published  in  full,  together  with  the  concurring  opin- 
ions, in  the  October  number  of  The  North  Carolina  High  School  Bulletin. 

III.   The  Present  Situation  in  Secondary  Education 

Under  our  present  school  system  there  are  three  classes  of  schools 
operated  at  public  expense  that  are  undertaking  to  do  high  school  work. 
These  three  classes  are  commonly  known  as  "State  high  schools,"  "city 
high  schools,"  and  "local  high  schools."  An  explanation  of  these  terms 
is  necessary.  (1)  "State  high  school"  means  a  public  high  school  that 
is  operated  under  the  public  high  school  law  and  that  receives  special 
State  aid;  (2)  "city  high  school"  means  a  public  high  school,  or  the 
high  school  grades,  in  a  city  or  town  whose  school  system  is  operated 
under  special  charter,  and  that  does  not  receive  special  State  aid;  (3) 
"local  high  school"  means  simply  the  high  school  grades  of  a  local  public 
school  that  is  operated  as  a  part  of  the  county  school  system  under  the 
general  school  law,  and  not  under  special  charter,  and  that  does  not 
receive  State  aid. 

Under  our  public  high  school  law  only  four  high  schools  in  a  county 
may  receive  State  aid,  and  these  cannot  be  located,  except  in  certain 
cases,  in  villages  or  towns  of  more  than  1,200  inhabitants.  This  law 
provides,  however,  that  in  each  county  one  city  high  school  offering  a 
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standard  four-year  course  may,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  county 
board  of  education,  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  a 
State  high  school;  and  when  so  recommended  and  approved  it  opens 
its  doors  to  the  pupils  of  high  school  age  and  grade  in  the  entire  county, 
it  complies  with  the  requirements  of  the  public  high  school  law,  and  is 
eligible  to  receive  State  aid  under  this  law.  Several  of  our  city  high 
schools  do  receive  State  aid  under  this  provision  and  are  classed  as 
State  high  schools. 

For  the  current  year  there  are  246  State  high  schools,  80  city  high 
schools,  and  157  local  high  schools  reported  by  the  county  superintend- 
ents, making  483  public  high  schools  in  the  State.  (No  account  is  here 
taken  of  the  numerous  two-  and  three-teacher  schools,  not  having  at 
least  one  full-time  high  school  teacher,  that  undertake  to  do  some  work, 
though  not  organized  as  high  school  work,  beyond  the  elementary 
grades.)  In  addition  to  the  public  high  schools  of  the  three  classes 
mentioned,  there  are  26  private  schools  and  66  church  schools  doing 
work  of  secondary  grade,  making  a  total  of  575  white  schools  of  second- 
ary grade  in  North  Carolina,  not  counting  3  State  normal  schools  whose 
work  is  of  secondary  grade. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  the  State  high  schools  enrolled 
10,986  pupils;  the  city  high  schools  enrolled  9,684;  the  local  high  schools 
enrolled  3,000  (estimated) ;  and  the  private  and  church  schools  enrolled 
5,000  (estimated)  pupils  of  secondary  school  grade. 

There  are  128  State  high  schools  and  57  city  high  schools  reporting 
four-year  courses.  A  careful  and  conservative  estimate  would  place  the 
number  of  each  of  the  other  types  of  secondary  schools  now  offering 
four-year  courses  as  follows:  local  high  schools,  25;  private  high  schools, 
20;  church  schools,  40.  Many  of  the  schools  of  all  types  now  offering 
four-year  courses  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  equipment  sufficient 
to  offer  the  broader  program  of  studies  now  demanded  nor  to  do  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  the  work  they  attempt. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  last  year  in  the  fourth-year  classes  is 
as  follows:  State  high  schools,  995;  city  high  schools,  1,057;  local  high 
schools,  100  (estimated);  church  and  private  schools,  400  (estimated). 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  575  secondary  schools  in  the  State 
only  250  are  carrying  four-year  courses — less  than  half  of  them;  and 
of  the  28,670  pupils  of  high  school  grade  enrolled  in  our  secondary 
schools  2,552  are  enrolled  in  the  fourth-year  classes — less  than  10 
per  cent. 

These  figures  show  a  most  remarkable  advance  in  high  school  develop- 
ment in  the  past  few  years,  but  they  also  show  that  we  have  too  many 
small  high  schools  and  too  few  strong  ones  that  are  sufficiently  well 
equipped  for  their  task.  They  point,  also,  to  one  of  our  fundamental 
high  school  problems  of  the  immediate  future.  Something  must  be 
done  to  improve  this  situation  if  our  actual  needs  for  secondary  training 
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are  to  be  met;  and  the  way  is  clear  for  an  aggressive,  vigorous  campaign 
for  better  high  schools  under  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
referred  to  above. 

There  are  two  lines  of  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding adequate  high  school  facilities  for  the  State.  One  is  through 
continued  stimulation  and  encouragement  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education;  the  other  is  through  a  rational  plan  of  accrediting  by  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  These  two  lines  of  work  converge,  and 
meet  in  the  standard  high  school  that  is  large  enough,  strong  enough, 
and  sufficiently  well  financed  and  equipped  to  provide  a  superior  grade 
of  instruction  both  for  college  preparation  and  for  the  vocations.  Full 
and  sympathetic  cooperation  between  the  colleges  and  the  high  schools 
must  be  the  basis  of  whatever  progress  we  make  in  this  direction. 

VI.   The  Relation  of  the  Office  of  High  School  Inspector  to  the 

High  School  Work 

Many  of  the  facts  set  forth  above  are  cited  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  relation  to  the  high  school  work  of  the  State  of  the  office  of  the 
Professor  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  University,  who  is  also  In- 
spector of  High  Schools  for  the  State  Department  of  Education.  As 
already  shown,  the  duties  of  supervising  adequately  the  work  of  the  high 
schools  that  receive  State  aid  would  take  more  than  the  time  of  one 
person.  Practically  all  of  my  time  and  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
work  of  these  schools.  The  work  of  accrediting  high  schools  that  are 
well  equipped  and  that  try  to  give  a  superior  grade  of  instruction  is 
largely  incidental,  and  must  of  necessity,  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment, receive  only  a  minor  portion  of  my  time  and  attention.  The 
machinery  for  the  development  of  the  State  high  schools  has  already 
been  set  in  motion,  and  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  slow  down.  The  work 
of  accrediting  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  efficiency  of  their  instruction 
needs  to  be  given  more  attention,  and  the  University  is  the  institution 
that  should  undertake  this  task  in  cooperation  with  the  other  colleges 
of  the  State. 

I  believe  the  colleges  are  ready  to  cooperate  in  this  undertaking.  The 
colleges  understand  that  my  office,  though  located  at  the  University, 
is  not  conducted  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the  University,  but  in  the 
interest,  first,  of  better  high  school  facilities  for  all  the  children  of  the 
State,  including  better  preparation  for  the  colleges  they  expect  to  attend. 
The  colleges  accept  my  lists  of  accredited  schools,  but  do  not  confine 
the  accrediting  privilege  to  these  lists.  The  whole  matter  is  one  re- 
quiring sympathetic  understanding,  full  cooperation,  and  the  fullest  and 
freest  publicity  as  to  aims,  purposes,  and  relations. 

Respectfully  submitted,  N>  w  Walkeb> 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education. 
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SUPPLEMENT  A— LIST  OF  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 

These  schools  are  classed  as  accredited  upon  the  following  bases  or 
their  equivalent:  (1)  A  four-year  curriculum;  (2)  three  full-time  teach- 
ers; (3)  minimum  recitation  period  of  40  minutes;  (4)  14  units  required 
for  graduation;  (5)  the  minimum  time  allotment  per  unit,  120  60- 
minute  hours. 

Schools  printed  in  italics  are  private  schools.  Those  starred  (*)  are 
accredited  by  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States. 

Location  and  Name  of  School 

Asheboro: 

High  School 
Asheville: 

*Asheville  School 
*Bingham  School 
*City  High  School 
*Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute 
North  State  Fitting  School 
*St.  Genevieve's  Academy 
Belmont: 

High  School 
Brevard: 

Brevard  Institute 
Burlington: 

High  School 
Carthage: 

High  School 
Cary: 

High  School 
Chadbourn: 

High  School 
Chapel  Hill: 

*High  School 
Charlotte: 

*City  High  School 
*Horner  Military  School 
Cherryville: 

High  School 
Concord: 

*High  School 
Dallas: 

High  School 
Dunn: 

High  School 
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Durham: 

*City  High  School 
*Trinity  Park  School 
East  Durham: 

High  School 
Elizabeth  City: 
*High  School 
Enfield: 

High  School 
Fayetteville: 

Donaldson  Military  School 
Fayetteville  High  School 
Flat  Rock: 

*Fleet  School 
Fremont: 

High  School 
Goldsboro: 

♦High  School 
Greensboro: 

*High  School 
Greenville: 

*High  School 
Henderson: 

High  School 
Hendersonville: 
High  School 
*Fassifern  School 
*Blue  Ridge  School  for  Boys 
High  Point: 

High  School 
Huntersville: 

High  School 
Jamestown: 

High  School 
Kinston: 

High  School 
Laurinburg: 

*High  School 
Lenoir: 

High  School 
Lexington: 

High  School 
Lillington: 
High  School 
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Lumberton: 

High  School 
Marion: 

High  School 
Mars  Hill: 

*Mars  Hill  College 
Monroe: 

*High  School 
Mount  Airy: 

High  School 
Mount  Olive: 

High  School 
Mount  Pleasant: 

Collegiate  Institute 

Mont  Amoena  Seminary 
New  Bern: 

High  School 
North  Wilkesboro: 

High  School 
Oak  Ridge: 

*Oak  Ridge  Institute 
Oxford : 

Oxford  High  School 
Pleasant  Garden: 

High  School 
Raleigh: 

*High  School 
Rocky  Mount: 

♦High  School 
Rutherfordton: 

High  School 
^Westminster  School 
Salisbury: 

High  School 
Sanford: 

High  School 
Scotland  Neck: 

High  School 
Shelby: 

High  School 
Smithfield: 

High  School 
Statesville: 

High  School 
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Tarboro : 

High  School 
Warrenton: 

*Warrenton  High  School 
Washington: 

High  School 
Whiteville: 

High  School 
Waynesville: 

High  School 
Whitsett: 

Whitsett  Institute 
Wilmington: 

*High  School 
Wilson: 

*High  School 
Winston-Salem: 
*City  High  School 
*Salem  Academy 
Zebulon : 

Wakelon  High  School 


Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Summer 
School  for  Teachers 


To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  beg  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  Director  of  the  thirtieth  session 
of  the  University  Summer  School  which  ran  for  the  usual  period  of  six 
weeks,  exclusive  of  the  registration  and  examination  periods,  June  12 
to  July  27,  1917. 

The  Thirtieth  Session 

The  facts  presented  below  will,  I  think,  show  that  the  session  for  1917 
was  a  very  successful  one,  fully  as  successful,  in  fact,  as  could  be  hoped 
for  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  attendance 
was  not  so  large  as  for  the  preceding  year  and  that  in  some  of  the  courses 
of  collegiate  and  university  grade  the  number  of  students  was  very 
much  reduced.  This  was  to  be  expected.  There  are  three  facts  that 
account  for  this:  First,  and  most  important,  is  the  outstanding  fact  that 
our  Nation  is  at  war,  and  hundreds  of  our  most  active,  most  alert,  and 
most  ambitious  young  school  men  were  called  to  the  training  camps — the 
very  class  to  whom  the  advanced  courses  in  the  Summer  School  make 
the  strongest  appeal.  This  fact,  aside  from  the  generally  unsettled  and 
nervous  conditions  produced  by  the  war,  reduced  our  total  attendance 
and  cut  down  the  attendance  upon  the  advanced  classes.  A  second  fact 
is  that  another  summer  school  was  started  at  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Engineering  at  Raleigh.  This  tended  to  reduce  slightly 
the  number  who  would  have  come  to  Chapel  Hill,  though  it  probably 
had  no  effect  upon  the  attendance  in  our  advanced  classes,  as  the 
Raleigh  school  offered  no  advanced  courses.  A  third  fact  that  needs 
to  be  considered  is  the  regulations  of  the  newly  created  State  Board  of 
Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors  regarding  professional  training. 
These  requirements,  announced  about  June  1st,  long  after  all  plans 
for  the  Summer  School  had  been  completed  and  we  were  on  the  eve  of 
opening,  tended,  of  course,  to  put  more  students  in  the  Summer  School, 
and  to  overcrowd  the  classes  in  education  and  methods  and  to  leave 
some  of  the  advanced  classes  practically  stranded. 

These  facts,  combined  with  the  higher  cost  of  board  and  practically 
everything  else  that  went  into  the  making  of  the  Summer  School,  caused 
our  expenses  to  exceed  considerably  our  budget.  The  cost  to  the  Uni- 
versity per  student  in  attendance  was  much  higher  than  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  yet  in  order  to  keep  the  cost  down  as  low  as  possible, 
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practically  no  increase  was  made  in  our  charges.  After  our  plans  had 
been  made  and  our  instructors  employed,  it  did  not  seem  feasible  to 
retrench  on  so  short  notice  and  to  dismiss  instructors  whose  classes, 
under  the  conditions  mentioned  above,  we  knew  would  be  small. 

The  Teaching  Staff 

The  corps  of  instructors,  not  including  the  Director  and  office  force, 
was  composed  of  sixty-two  members,  forty-six  men  and  sixteen  women. 
Twenty-nine  of  these  were  members  of  the  University's  regular  teaching 
staff.  Of  the  remaining  thirty-three,  nine  were  members  of  other  college 
faculties,  eight  were  city  superintendents  of  schools,  fourteen  were 
supervisors  and  teachers  in  city  or  rural  schools,  one  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secre- 
tary, and  one  State  Supervisor  of  Rural  Elementary  Schools.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  teaching  staff  is  shown  in  Supplement  A  of  this  report. 

Number  and  Distribution  of  Courses 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  courses  of  instruction  were  scheduled  in 
twenty-five  branches.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  of  these  courses,  not 
including  the  work  of  the  Demonstration  School,  were  actually  given. 
The  number  of  courses  offered  in  each  department  is  as  follows:  Agri- 
culture, 4;  Botany,  1;  Chemistry,  6;  Drawing,  6;  Economics,  2;  Educa- 
tion, 31;  English,  11;  French,  5;  Geography,  1;  Geology,  5;  German, 
7;  Greek,  4;  History,  8;  Home  Economics,  4;  Latin,  8;  Library  Science, 
2;  Manual  Training,  2;  Mathematics,  6;  Music,  4;  Physics,  6;  Physi- 
ology and  Hygiene,  1;  Rural  Economics  and  Sociology,  4;  School  Law, 
1;  Spanish,  2;  Writing,  2.  For  a  description  of  the  courses  given,  see 
Supplement  A. 

Number  and  Distribution  of  Students 

There  were  enrolled  901  students,  as  against  1,052  for  the  preceding 
year.  Of  this  number,  there  were  224  male  and  677  female  students; 
636  were  teachers;  139  were  preparing  to  teach;  27  were  preparing 
to  enter  college;  14  were  taking  the  housekeepers'  course;  275  were 
studying  for  college  or  University  credit,  74  of  whom  were  graduate 
students  and  201  undergraduates;  602  were  registered  as  normal  or 
preparatory  students. 

There  were  875  students  from  North  Carolina,  representing  92  coun- 
ties. The  counties  in  North  Carolina  not  represented  were  Alexander, 
Clay,  Graham,  Jackson,  Mitchell,  Onslow,  Transylvania,  and  Tyrrell. 
Virginia  sent  11;  South  Carolina  8;  Florida  2;  Maryland  2;  Tennessee 
1;  Alabama  1;  and  Japan  1. 

North  Carolina  Counties  Represented. — The  counties  in  North  Caro- 
lina represented  and  the  number  of  students  coming  from  each  are  as 
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follows:  Alamance,  20;  Alleghany,  1;  Anson,  8;  Ashe,  3;  Avery,  1; 
Beaufort,  6;  Bertie,  14;  Bladen,  10;  Brunswick,  3;  Buncombe,  7;  Burke, 
2;  Cabarrus,  8;  Caldwell,  5;  Camden,  1;  Carteret,  5;  Caswell,  5;  Catawba, 
4;  Chatham,  12;  Cherokee,  5;  Chowan,  3;  Cleveland,  10;  Columbus, 
29;  Craven,  10;  Cumberland,  10;  Currituck,  7;  Dare,  3;  Davidson,  8; 
Davie,  4;  Duplin,  17;  Durham,  30;  Edgecombe,  11;  Forsyth,  14;  Frank- 
lin, 2;  Gaston,  16;  Gates,  2;  Granville,  25;  Greene,  2;  Guilford,  28; 
Halifax,  15;  Harnett,  8;  Haywood,  7;  Henderson,  1;  Hertford,  2;  Hoke, 
2;  Hyde,  3;  Iredell,  11;  Johnston,  13;  Jones,  4;  Lee,  7;  Lenoir,  8; 
Lincoln,  7;  Macon,  7;  Madison,  1;  Martin,  4;  McDowell,  8;  Mecklenburg, 
22;  Montgomery,  7;  Moore,  8;  Nash  8;  New  Hanover,  8;  Northampton, 
16;  Orange,  90;  Pamlico,  8;  Pasquotank,  5;  Pender,  5;  Perquimans,  5; 
Person,  7;  Pitt,  16;  Polk,  3;  Randolph,  10;  Richmond,  5;  Robeson,  29; 
Rockingham,  10;  Rowan,  19;  Rutherford,  3;  Sampson,  11;  Scotland, 
17;  Stanly,  1;  Stokes,  3;  Surry,  7;  Swain,  1;  Union,  5;  Vance,  9;  Wake, 
32;  Warren,  7;  Washington,  6;  Watauga,  1;  Wayne,  16;  Wilkes,  6; 
Wilson,  7;  Yadkin,  2;  Yancey,  1. 

Seven  counties  passed  the  25  mark  in  attendance.  These  counties  are 
as  follows:  Orange,  90;  Wake,  32;  Durham,  30;  Columbus,  29;  Robeson, 
29;  Guilford,  28;  and  Granville,  25. 

Institutions  Represented. — The  following  colleges  and  normal  schools 
were  represented  in  the  Summer  School  by  the  number  of  students  indi- 
cated below:  The  State  Normal  College,  115;  The  University  of  North 
Carolina,  105;  Trinity  College,  39;  East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training 
School,  34;  Flora  Macdonald  College,  24;  Meredith  College,  22;  Oxford 
College,  21;  Guilford  College,  20;  Greensboro  College  for  Women,  17; 
Queen's  College,  17;  Wake  Forest  College,  17;  Elon  College,  15;  Little- 
ton Female  College,  15;  St.  Mary's  School,  14;  Salem  College,  14; 
Normal  Collegiate  Institute,  13;  Chowan  College,  10;  Lenoir  College, 
12;  Atlantic  Christian  College,  11;  Peace  Institute,  11;  Statesville 
Female  College,  9;  Mont  Amoena  Seminary,  8;  Randolph-Macon 
Woman's  College  (Va.),  6;  Blackstone  Female  Institute  (Va.),  6;  Daven- 
port College,  4;  The  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  (Tenn.),  4; 
Woman's  College  (S.  C),  4;  Catawba  College,  3;  Agnes  Scott  (Ga.), 
3;  Mars  Hill  College,  3;  Cullowhee  Normal  School,  3;  Louisburg  College, 
3;  State  Normal  (Va.),  2;  Davidson  College,  2;  Erskine  College  (S.  C), 
2;  Washington  and  Lee  University  (Va.),  2;  Chicora  College  (S.  C), 
2;  Brenau  College  (Ga.),  2;  Carson-Newman  College  (Tenn.),  2; 
Western  Maryland  College  (Md.),  2;  Converse  College  (S.  C),  2;  South- 
ern Conservatory  of  Music,  2;  Maryville  College  (Tenn.),  2;  Weaver 
College,  2;  The  University  of  South  Carolina,  1;  The  University  of 
Colorado,  1;  Lincoln  Memorial  University  (Tenn.),  1;  Fitchburg  State 
Normal  School  (Mass.),  1;  Wesleyan  University  (Conn.),  1;  Colorado 
State  College,  1;  Woman's  College  (Va.),  1;  Appalachian  Training 
School,  1;  Emory  and  Henry  (Va.),  1;  Iowa  Christian  College,  1;  Berea 
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College,  1;  Coker  College  (S.  C.),  1;  The  University  of  Wyoming,  1; 
Fredericksburg  College,  1;  Vanderbilt  University  (Tenn.),  1;  State 
Normal  (Ga.),  1;  State  Normal  (Oregon),  1;  Roanoke  College  (Va.),  1; 
Valparaiso  University  (111.),  1;  Furman  University  (S.  C),  1;  William 
and  Mary  College  (Va.),  1;  Waseda  University  (Tokyo,  Japan),  1. 

From  this  it  appears  that  648  of  the  Summer  School  students  had 
received  training  above  the  high  school.  This  is  72  per  cent  of  the 
enrollment,  which  is  exactly  the  same  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  for 
the  previous  year  as  had  received  college  training;  but  the  per  cent 
of  students  this  year  studying  for  college  or  University  credit  is  31 
instead  of  26,  as  it  was  the  previous  year. 

Denominations  Represented. — There  were  811  students  who  indicated 
their  church  affiliation  as  follows:  Methodists  272,  Baptists  234,  Pres- 
byterians 173,  Episcopalians  54,  Christians  44,  Lutherans  24,  Friends  5, 
Moravians  2,  Christian  Scientists  1,  Catholics  1,  Congregationalists  1. 

The  Physical  Welfare  of  Students 

As  usual,  every  care  was  taken  to  look  after  the  health  and  general 
physical  welfare  of  the  students.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Mangum  served  as 
Summer  School  physician  and  exercised  general  supervision  over  the 
health  of  the  entire  school.  Miss  Ferrie  Choate,  trained  nurse,  was  con- 
stantly in  charge  of  the  Infirmary,  which  was  kept  open  throughout 
the  term  for  the  convenience  of  the  students.  The  Summer  School 
physician  kept  regular  hours,  two  hours  a  day  at  the  Infirmary,  where 
he  could  be  found  by  any  student  wishing  to  consult  him.  He  made 
daily  reports  to  the  office.  In  addition  to  this,  he  visited  the  dormi- 
tories whenever  his  services  were  needed  or  desired.  For  a  detailed 
report  of  the  Summer  School  Physician,  see  Supplement  B. 

Teachers'  Bureau 

While  the  school  was  in  session  the  Bureau  had  168  calls  for  teachers 
by  letter,  and  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  fully  as  many  calls  were 
made  by  superintendents  who  applied  in  person  to  the  Bureau  for 
assistance  in  securing  teachers.  Four  hundred  and  eleven  teachers 
joined  the  Teachers'  Bureau,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  they  were  all 
referred  to  positions,  and  most  of  them  secured  places  through  the 
help  of  the  Bureau. 

Examinations 

In  the  Summer  School  of  1916,  546  of  the  1,052  registered,  or  52  per 
cent,  took  examinations  and  received  reports.  In  1917  611  of  the  901 
registered,  or  68  per  cent,  took  examinations  and  received  reports.  This 
is  an  increase  of  16  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  Summer  School  of  1917. 
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Institutes 

Two  institutes  were  held  in  connection  with  the  Summer  School.  In 
the  first  institute,  June  18-29,  21  registered.  These  were  all  women,  4  of 
whom  were  from  Orange  County.  In  the  second  institute,  July  9-20,  100 
registered.  Thirty-one  of  these  were  men  and  69  were  women.  Twenty- 
two  were  from  Orange  County.  These  institutes  were  held  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors. 
Arrangement  was  made  with  the  Orange  County  school  officials  to  have 
the  institute  held  at  Chapel  Hill;  and  under  this  arrangement,  teachers 
of  Orange  County  who  entered  the  institute  were  not  required  to  pay 
the  usual  registration  fee.  The  High  School  Conference  which  we  have 
been  holding  in  connection  with  the  Summer  School  for  the  past  several 
years  was  expanded  into  a  special  institute  for  superintendents,  high 
school  principals,  and  teachers.  This  institute  proved  very  successful 
indeed,  and  it  should  be  continued. 

Special  Lectures 

Country-Life  Institute,  June  17-24- — A  Country-Life  Institute  under 
the  direction  of  E.  C.  Branson  was  conducted  from  June  17  to  July  24. 
Among  the  speakers  who  appeared  on  this  program  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  Dr.  Victor  I.  Masters,  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Board;  Prof.  E.  L.  Middleton,  Sunday  School  Secretary  of  the 
Baptist  State  Convention;  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin,  Professor  of  Rural  Eco- 
nomics and  Sociology,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKim- 
mon,  State  Agent  Home  Demonstration  Work;  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  Editor  Pro- 
gressive Farmer;  Dr.  Taliaferro  Clark,  Chief  of  the  Medical  Inspection 
Bureau  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service;  Prof.  W.  C.  Crosby, 
Secretary  State  Community  Service  Bureau. 

RabM  Lefkowitz  Lectures,  July  9-11. — Rabbi  David  Lefkowitz,  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  delivered  three  lectures  before  the  Summer  School  on  Post- 
Biblical  Jewish  Literature.  Rabbi  Lefkowitz  came  without  expense  to 
the  Summer  School  except  for  his  entertainment  while  in  Chapel  Hill. 
He  came  under  the  auspices  of  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  of 
America. 

International  Conciliation. — The  American  Association  for  Interna- 
tional Conciliation  continued  its  appropriation  to  the  Summer  School 
and  increased  it  to  $350.  By  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Asso- 
ciation and  Dr.  J.  G.  deR.  Hamilton,  this  sum  was  paid  to  Dr.  Hamilton 
for  regular  courses  in  Modern  International  Relations  offered  in  the 
history  department  by  Dr.  Hamilton  instead  of  a  series  of  separate 
lectures  as  heretofore  offered. 

Dr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt  Lectures. — Dr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  State  Geol- 
ogist, delivered  a  series  of  five  lectures  on  North  Carolina  Resources 
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before  the  Institute  for  Superintendents,  Principals,  and  High  School 
Teachers,  held  July  9-20. 

Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor  Lectures. — Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary  of 
the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  delivered  a  series  of  five 
lectures  on  North  Carolina  History  before  the  Institute  for  Superin- 
tendents, Principals,  and  High  School  Teachers,  held  July  9-20. 

Public  Lectures  and  Entertainments 

June  15.    President  Edward  K.   Graham — The   War-Time  Duty  of  Teachers. 

17.  Dr.  Victor  I.  Masters — The  Country  Church. 

18.  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin — Factors  in  Rural  Life. 
Mrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon — The  Country  Home. 

19.  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner — The  Country  School. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin — Lessons  from  Rural  Denmark. 

20.  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin — The  Rural  Social  Problem. 

Dr.  Clarence  Poe — The  Teacher  and  Cooperative  Credit. 

21.  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin — The  Structure  of  Rural  Society. 

Dr.  Taliaferro  Clark — Medical  Inspection  Under  the  New  North  Carolina 
Law. 

22.  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin — Rural  Social  Institutions. 
Prof.  W.  C.  Crosby — The  County  Community. 

23.  Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin — The  New  Country  Community. 

24.  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson — Twin-Born  Social  Menaces. 

25.  Col.  James  R.  Young — Fire  Prevention. 

27.  Mr.  Peter  H.  Goldsmith — Beauty  of  South  America  in  Nature  and  Art. 

28.  Musical  Program — Violin  Concert,  by  Miss  Emilie  Rose  Knox. 
July     2.    Prof.  William  Cain — Mathematics,  Historically  Considered. 

4.    Pro  Patria,  a  patriotic  celebration  by  the  Summer  School  in  the  morning; 

and  Esther  Wake  given  by  the  Summer  School  Dramatic  Club,  under  the 

direction  of  Prof.  A.  Vermont,  in  the  evening. 
7.    Prof.  A.  Vermont — Lecture  on  Belgium. 

9.    Rabbi  David  Lefkowitz — The  Literature  of  the  Maccabean  period. 

10.  Rabbi  David  Lefkowitz — The  Oral  Tradition  and  Its  Literary  Expression 

in  the  Mishna. 

11.  Rabbi  David  Lefkowitz — The  Legalism  and  Ethics  of  the  Talmud. 
Musical  Festival — Artists'  Night. 

12.  Musical  Festival — rThe  Building  of  the  Ship. 

14.     Prof.  Collier  Cobb — Beautiful  Italy,  Mother  of  Civilization. 
16.    Prof.  A.  H.  Patterson — Making  of  War  Munitions. 

18.  Prof.  Collier  Cobb — Illustrated  Lecture. 

19.  Mr.  W.  Thomas  Bost — Lecture. 

20.  Merchant  of  Venice  by  the  Summer  School  Dramatic  Club. 

Patriotic  Program 

On  the  morning  of  July  4th  a  beautiful  cantata  entitled  "Pro  Patria," 
arranged  by  Mrs.  Mary  Speed  Mercer  of  Elm  City  and  based  on  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyke's  ode,  Who  Follow  the  Flag,  was  presented  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Practice  School  and  the  students  of  the  Summer  School 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Frank  Byram  of  the  Washington  City 
schools.  On  July  5th  a  striking  and  impressive  pageant  of  American 
history  was  presented,  under  the  direction  of  Adolph  Vermont.  This 
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was  presented  in  three  parts:  (1)  the  contribution  of  the  United  States 
to  the  world;  (2)  our  contribution  to  international  life;  (3)  American 
and  modern  history. 

Looking  Forward 

At  this  time,  not  knowing  what  the  summer  of  1918  will  bring  forth, 
one  hesitates  to  make  definite  recommendations  as  to  next  year's  Sum- 
mer School.  There  is  of  course  a  dearth  of  well  equipped  teachers — 
particularly  teachers  of  high  school  grade — and  this  fact  is  pressing 
itself  home  with  more  emphasis  and  more  insistence  right  now  than 
ever  before.  There  is  a  definite  need  here  which  the  summer  schools 
must  undertake  to  meet.  Under  normal  conditions  next  year  would  see 
every  summer  school  in  the  State  crowded  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity. 
The  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Con- 
ductors, adopted  under  the  new  certification  law  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  1917,  would  in  ordinary  times  overrun  every  summer  school 
in  the  State  in  1918.  If  these  regulations  can  be  enforced  in  war  times, 
we  may  still  look  forward  to  a  large  attendance  in  1918  and  will  have 
to  make  our  plans  accordingly.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if,  in  the  light 
of  conditions  brought  on  by  the  war,  the  Board  should  decide  to  wait 
another  year  or  two  before  putting  into  effect  the  more  rigid  require- 
ments for  professional  training,  which  have  been  announced  to  go  into 
effect  July  1,  1918,  and  it  would  seem  reasonable  for  the  Board  to  take 
such  action,  then  there  is  no  way  of  forecasting  just  what  demands 
will  be  made  upon  the  Summer  School  of  1918.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  the  best  we  can  do  at  present  is  to  proceed  with  caution  and 
in  a  way  that  will  enable  us  to  adapt  our  plans  for  the  Summer  School 
to  whatever  situation  may  develop  between  now  and  the  time  of  its 
opening.  I  have,  therefore,  no  definite  recommendations  to  make  thus 
far  ahead. 

In  Conclusion 

Again  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  loyalty 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Summer  School  and  of  the  fine  spirit  of  co- 
operation which  have  so  conspicuously  characterized  my  coworkers  in 
the  Summer  School  during  the  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve 
as  Director.  At  no  time  have  these  characteristics  been  more  marked 
than  in  the  Summer  School  of  1917.  The  administration  and  office 
force,  matrons,  physician,  nurse,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretary,  department  heads 
and  instructors  entered  into  their  work  with  a  zeal  and  determination 
that  reacted  in  a  most  helpful  manner  upon  the  students  and  made  the 
1917  session  successful  in  spite  of  the  many  obstacles  it  was  obliged 
to  encounter  because  of  our  National  crisis. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

N.  W.  Walker,  Director. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Extension  from 
November  1,  1916,  to  October  31,  1917. 

The  year  1916-17  brought  to  the  Bureau  of  Extension  the  opportunity 
of  reaching  high  records  in  the  service  already  in  operation  and  wit- 
nessed the  beginning  of  new  services  which  promise  great  fruitfulness. 

War  Information  Service 

Among  the  new  services,  the  most  important  is  that  which  has  to  do 
with  the  war.  Its  concern  is  with  the  causes  of  the  war,  the  practical 
relation  of  the  average  American  citizen  to  the  war,  the  immediate  neces- 
sity of  winning  the  war,  American  aims  and  ideals  in  the  war,  and 
preparation  for  material,  social,  and  spiritual  reconstruction  after  the 
war. 

Its  impulse  is  the  belief  that  the  present  crisis  in  democratic  civiliza- 
tion cannot  be  adequately  met  until  there  is  brought  home  to  the  mind 
of  the  Nation  not  merely  the  sense  of  fear  of  the  aggressions  of  Ger- 
many, but  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  of  our  own  precious  heritage 
of  freedom. 

At  this  time  this  service  is  at  its  beginning.  The  following  plans  and 
methods  of  putting  it  into  operation  have  been  provided: 

1.  Extension  Centers. — Centers  are  to  be  established  in  any  com- 
munity upon  the  application  of  a  properly  organized  group  of  students. 
From  one  course  to  six  courses  are  to  be  given  at  each  center,  each 
course  requiring  a  month  for  its  completion.  A  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity faculty  to  be  sent  to  the  center  at  the  beginning  of  the  course 
and  the  remainder  of  the  group  meetings  directed  by  him  through  a 
local,  well-qualified  man.  The  work  to  be  guided  by  a  syllabus,  by 
outlines  and  tested  by  an  examination.  The  courses  to  form  a  con- 
sistent whole.   The  courses  (by  way  of  example) : 

a,  Theories  of  the  State;  b,  Europe  Since  1815;  c,  South  American 
Relations;  d,  Political  Idealism  in  British  and  American  Literature; 
e,  Economic  and  Social  Aspects  of  the  War;  /,  The  War  as  Reflected  in 
Recent  Literature. 

2.  Group  Lectures. — Pour  or  five  or  more  of  these  lectures  or  similar 
lectures  more  popularly  treated  and  without  intensive  class  study  are 
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to  be  arranged  as  a  series  by  any  community  (e.  g.,  one  a  month  by  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  similar  organization). 

3.  Correspondence  Courses  (with  college  credit)  and  Reading  Courses 
(without  credit)  on  the  subject-matter  of  these  extension  courses,  using 
the  same  syllabus  and  other  material,  but  in  more  popular  form.  A 
text-book  (326  pages),  "American  Ideals"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.), 
prepared  by  two  of  the  professors,  is  a  source  book  of  selections  showing 
through  state  papers,  speeches,  etc.,  the  development  of  American 
thought,  political  ideals,  etc. 

4.  Single  Lectures  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  related  to  the  war 
are  to  be  furnished  to  communities  as  a  part  of  any  other  lecture  plan 
they  may  have  for  special  occasions. 

5.  Readers'  Service. — This  service  is  to  furnish  through  the  Univer- 
sity Library,  the  faculty  cooperating,  information  as  to  books,  articles 
on  special  subjects  relating  to  the  war,  furnishing  small  package  libraries 
of  pamphlets  on  important  phases  of  the  war,  and  in  so  far  as  possible 
lending  books  and  acting  as  a  distributing  agency  for  putting  Govern- 
ment and  other  publications  in  the  hands  of  interested  readers. 

6.  Direct  Publicity  on  Why  We  Are  at  War  and  Why  This  Is  Our  War. 

a.  Special  articles  by  members  of  the  faculty  in  journals  of  education 
and  the  like,  and  special  leaflets  to  be  issued  by  the  Extension  Service 
and  sent  to  public  school  teachers. 

b.  Special  editions  of  the  University  News  Letter  (a  weekly  clip  sheet 
published  by  the  University)  devoted  to  these  subjects  and  sent  to  a 
special  list  of  people  influential  in  their  local  communities,  but  not  for 
the  most  part  readers  of  the  daily  press. 

c.  Debate  subjects  and  outlines,  composition  subjects,  and  patriotic 
programs,  for  school  exercises,  and  celebrations,  community  gather- 
ings, etc. 

7.  The  Lafayette  Association. — An  association,  State-wide  and  Nation- 
wide, if  possible — composed  of  high  school  and  grammar  school  students, 
parents,  and  others  interested,  called  The  Lafayette  Association,  to 
symbolize  the  ideals  to  which  Lafayette  devoted  his  life  and  for  the 
purpose  of  "realizing  the  infinite  power  of  the  public  school  as  the 
center  of  the  community  life  of  the  Nation  in  the  essential  task  of 
nourishing,  developing  and  crystallizing  through  expression  the  na- 
tional spirit  of  present  and  future  America." 

Work  With  Women 

For  twenty  years  the  University  has  admitted  women  students  to  its 
courses.  For  four  years  it  has  admitted  them  to  correspondence  courses, 
and  for  an  equal  period  it  has  furnished  its  Readers'  Service  to  women 
throughout  the  State  for  special  reading  or  the  preparation  of  club 
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papers.  In  1915-16  it  published  a  special  syllabus  on  South  America 
for  the  use  of  club  women,  of  whom  more  than  400  are  now  using  the 
syllabus  and  studying  the  material  outlined  in  it. 

The  whole  field  of  women's  activities  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity has  become  so  important  that  further  organization  has  been  found 
necessary.  To  this  end  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lingle  has  been  secured  as  adviser 
to  women  students  in  the  University  and  assistant  in  the  Bureau  of 
Extension.  In  the  latter  position  she  is  to  assist  in  directing  the  courses 
given  by  correspondence  and  bringing  the  University,  through  the 
preparation  of  programs,  study  outlines,  lists  of  readings,  etc.,  into  a 
more  direct  touch  with  the  women  of  the  State. 

Motion  Picture  Service  Inaugurated 

Teaching  through  means  of  lantern  slides  and  motion  pictures  has 
recently  been  recognized  as  a  most  efficient  method,  and  at  the  same 
time  their  value  as  a  means  of  recreation  has  been  fully  demonstrated. 
In  order  to  provide  the  means  for  this  purpose,  the  Bureau  has  secured 
from  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Economics  at  Washington  the  use  of  a 
large  number  of  industrial,  scenic,  and  educational  films  drawn  from  the 
United  States  and  a  dozen  foreign  countries  which  it  is  at  present  able 
to  lend  to  schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.s,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  other  agen- 
cies throughout  the  State.  Special  use  was  made  of  this  service  in 
Chapel  Hill  during  the  latter  part  of  the  recent  session  of  the  Summer 
School.  At  present  an  extended  circuit  has  been  formed  which  is  being 
enlarged  weekly.  One  of  the  latest  entries  to  be  supplied  is  the  prison 
camp  at  the  State  farm.  Films  are  supplied  upon  the  payment  of  express 
charges  from  and  to  Chapel  Hill.  The  Bureau  has  to  pay  the  charges 
from  and  to  the  offices  of  the  distributing  agencies  from  which  it  receives 
the  films. 

County  Bulletins 

The  county  club  bulletin,  the  outgrowth  of  three  years  of  laboratory 
work  in  the  Department  of  Rural  Sociology,  represents  the  most  im- 
portant development  in  the  University's  service  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  State  during  the  year.  The  first  bulletin  to  appear 
was  that  of  Sampson  County,  and  it  is  to  be  followed  at  an  early  date 
by  others  for  Orange,  Forsyth,  Durham,  Rutherford,  Pitt,  and  other 
counties.  Material  for  sixty-seven  such  bulletins  has  been  assembled 
to  date,  and  requires  nothing  more  than  editing  to  make  it  available 
for  the  counties  in  question.  When  these  studies  are  finally  published, 
North  Carolina  will  have  a  more  extensive  body  of  information  con- 
cerning her  counties  than  that  possessed  by  any  other  State  in  the 
Nation. 
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Newspaper  Institute 

During  the  second  week  of  December,  1916,  the  University,  through 
its  Department  of  Journalism,  conducted  an  institute  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State  press.  More  than  100  editors  were  in  attendance  at  the  six 
meetings  of  the  session  and  were  entertained  during  their  stay  at  Chapel 
Hill  by  members  of  the  faculty  and  people  of  the  village.  The  list  of 
speakers  included  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  Dean  Walter  Williams,  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Dr.  Talcott 
Williams  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism  of  Columbia  University, 
Don  C.  Scitz,  Business  Manager  of  the  New  York  World,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Savory  of  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company.  The  institute  was  most 
successful,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be  made  an  annual  event. 

General  Work  Summarized 

As  indicated  in  the  opening  paragraph,  the  work  of  the  eight  divisions 
of  the  Bureau  has  developed  steadily.  ( Briefly  summarized,  it  has  been 
as  follows  for  the  year: 

1.  General  Information. — In  response  to  requests  for  information 
1,187  letters  were  written  during  the  year  and  1,360  books  and  pamphlets 
were  loaned  direct  to  borrowers  throughout  the  State.  In  a  number  of 
instances  lists  of  books  were  prepared,  and  a  constant  effort  was  made 
to  make  the  Library  available  to  the  public. 

2.  Public  Discussion  and  Debate. — Thirteen  hundred  and  twenty-four 
boys  and  girls,  representing  three  hundred  thirty-one  schools,  partici- 
pated in  the  1917  contest  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union,  of  whom 
two  hundred  and  ninety-six  came  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  finals.  The 
subject  debated  was  Government  Ownership  of  Railroads,  the  finals  being 
won  by  Vinson  Smathers  and  Roy  Francis  of  Waynesville,  who  upheld 
the  affirmative  of  the  question.  A  92-page  handbook  was  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  debaters  by  Secretary  E.  R.  Rankin.  In  addition  to  this 
service,  5,371  copies  of  pamphlets  were  supplied  and  a  total  of  6,000 
letters  were  written  in  conducting  the  contest  for  the  year.  Ninety-two 
counties  were  represented  in  the  debate,  and  fully  100,000  North  Caro- 
linians heard  the  local  contests.  The  handbook  on  Compulsory  Arbitra- 
tion of  Industrial  Disputes,  the  subject  for  1918,  is  now  at  press  and 
plans  for  the  coming  contest  are  rapidly  being  carried  out. 

3.  Correspondence  Courses. — Forty  students  from  twenty-seven  coun- 
ties were  enrolled  in  the  correspondence  courses  during  the  academic 
year  1916-17  and  twenty-five  from  fourteen  counties  were  enrolled  during 
September  and  October,  1917.  In  addition  to  this  work,  the  division 
supervised  the  reading  circle  work  of  public  school  teachers  in  fourteen 
counties. 

A  most  important  development  in  the  work  of  the  division  during  the 
year  has  been  that  of  directing  the  study  of  twenty-five  women's  clubs. 
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At  present  442  club  women  are  enrolled  and  are  studying  Latin  America, 
their  work  being  based  on  a  special  syllabus  by  Dr.  Pierson  and  directed 
by  Mrs.  Lingle  and  Miss  Roberson. 

Complete  statistics  for  1916-17  and  statistics  to  date  for  1917-18 
follow: 

Nov.,  1916    Nov.,  1917 


Number  of  students  enrolled                                                  40  25 

Total  number  of  weekly  lessons  sent  out                                49  27 

Number  weekly  lessons  of  credit  courses  sent  out                    39  21 

Number  weekly  lessons  of  non-credit  courses  sent  out             10  6 

Total  number  courses  offered                                                40  40 

Number  credit  courses  offered                                                18  18 

Number  non-credit  courses  offered                                         22  22 

Number  students  enrolled  in  the  University  previous 

year,  enrolled  in  this  Division                                               3  1 

Number  counties  represented                                                  29  14 

4.  Lectures. — The  division  of  lectures  supplied  speakers  for  lectures 

in                   counties.    The  total  audience  of   was  reached. 


The  new  lecture  subjects  for  1917-18,  including  those  relating  to  the 
war,  are  now  in  press. 

5.  Social  and  Economic  Surveys. — Through  the  Department  of  Rural 
Sociology  and  Economics  the  study  of  North  Carolina  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  was  steadily  pushed,  both  at  the  University  and  through- 
out the  State  at  large. 

The  News  Letter  appeared  fifty  times  during  the  year,  carrying  many 
special  studies  worked  out  in  the  laboratory.  Its  circulation  increased 
from  9,000  to  15,000,  and  recently  it  has  devoted  much  space  to  informa- 
tion concerning  the  war. 

The  Sampson  County  Bulletin  was  issued  in  the  spring,  being  the  first 
of  a  series  of  county  bulletins  to  appear  in  print.  Material  for  similar 
studies  of  67  other  counties  has  been  compiled,  of  which  six  are  soon  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  printers. 

The  North  Carolina  Club,  under  the  direction  of  A.  M.  Coates,  has 
announced  a  complete  program  on  county  government  for  the  year 
1917-18,  and  several  very  important  meetings  have  already  been  held. 
The  Club  Year  Book  for  1916-17  went  to  the  printers  in  October  and, 
like  its  predecessor,  will  be  a  most  useful  publication. 

The  Fourth  Country-Life  Conference  (June  17-24),  held  in  connection 
with  the  University  Summer  School,  brought  a  large  number  of  country- 
life  workers  together  for  a  week's  consideration  of  rural  problems.  The 
conference  was  directed  by  Professor  Branson  of  the  University  and 
Professor  C.  J.  Galpin,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  A  dozen  promi- 
nent workers  in  this  and  other  states  delivered  addresses  and  272  per- 
sons registered  for  the  conference. 
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As  in  former  years,  Professor  Branson  gave  generously  of  his  time  to 
investigations  throughout  the  State.  He  made  a  special  study  of  the 
local  market  problems  in  four  of  the  leading  cities  ,and  during  the  year 
delivered  sixty-three  addresses  on  social  and  economic  subjects  in  this 
and  other  states. 

6.  Municipal  Reference. — Through  the  cooperation  of  the  members  of 
the  faculty  representing  several  departments,  special  investigations 
have  been  made  in  numbers  of  cities  of  the  State  relative  to  special 
subjects  presented  for  consideration.  In  Elizabeth  City,  Wilmington, 
Raleigh,  Winston-Salem,  and  Charlotte  local  market  problems  were  con- 
sidered, the  result  of  the  investigations  being  printed  by  the  local  cham- 
bers of  commerce  in  four  of  the  cities.  A  general  survey  was  made  of 
Winston-Salem  for  use  in  the  development  of  the  city  and  school  system. 
At  present  investigations  are  being  carried  on  in  eighteen  school  sys- 
tems of  the  State,  the  results  of  which  will  be  published  next  spring. 
During  the  session  of  the  recent  Legislature  information  was  supplied 
several  municipalities  concerning  charters,  franchises,  etc.,  and  books 
on  municipal  government,  parks,  and  playgrounds  were  loaned  from  the 
library. 

7.  Educational  Information  and  Assistance. — The  School  of  Education 
has  continued  its  extension  work  along  the  lines  already  established 
and  has  added  certain  new  activities. 

The  weekly  School  of  Education  letters  appearing  in  the  News  Letter 
have  now  (November  1)  reached  the  number  of  138.  Approximately 
one  hundred  addresses  at  school  commencements,  educational  rallies, 
before  women's  clubs,  and  other  organizations,  have  been  made  by  the 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  during  the  past  year.  As  usual, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  refuse  for  lack  of  time  many  calls  for  such  ad- 
dresses. Requests  from  teachers  and  superintendents  for  information 
and  assistance  on  definite  matters  are  constantly  being  received.  More 
than  350  letters  of  this  character  have  been  answered  during  the  last 
year,  and  members  of  the  School  have  personally  visited  a  number  of 
systems  and  aided  school  officials  in  the  solution  of  specific  problems. 

The  Teachers'  Bureau  enrolled  this  year  (including  the  summer  ses- 
sion) over  500  teachers,  and  its  difficulty  has  been,  not  to  place  appli- 
cants, but  to  find  teachers  enough  for  the  positions  it  has  been  asked  to 
fill.    At  present  its  list  is  completely  exhausted. 

At  the  request  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Winston-Salem  schools, 
Dr.  L.  A.  Williams,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  J.  Henry  Johnston,  made 
a  detailed  examination  of  the  organization,  teaching  force,  enrollment, 
and  finances  of  the  Winston-Salem  school  system.  The  facts,  together 
with  certain  recommendations,  were  reported  to  the  city  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  this  material  is  now  being  printed  by  the  city  for  distribu- 
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tion.  This  survey  was  a  part  of  a  general  study  of  conditions  in 
Winston-Salem  and  Forsyth  County,  made  by  various  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University.  Dr.  Williams  also,  at  the  request  of  the 
County  Superintendent,  made  a  report  on  the  schools  of  Forsyth  County. 
This  was  based  on  personal  visitation  of  about  thirty  schools  in  the 
county  for  both  races,  and  on  the  data  derived  from  facts  reported  from 
all  schools  on  a  special  printed  form.  The  report,  with  recommenda- 
tions, is  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Superintendent. 

The  High  School  Bulletin  discontinued  publication  with  its  October 
number.  It  will  be  replaced,  beginning  in  January,  1918,  by  the  High 
School  Journal,  which  will  appear  eight  times  a  year.  The  Journal 
will  be  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  editors  consisting  of  the  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education,  assisted  by  a  board  of  con- 
tributing editors  made  up  of  prominent  schoolmen  in  the  State.  As  its 
name  suggests,  it  will  deal  chiefly  with  matters  relating  to  the  sec- 
ondary schools. 

During  the  year  the  School  issued  Extension  Bulletin  No.  21,  "Meas- 
urement of  Achievement  in  the  Fundamental  Elementary  School  Sub- 
jects." The  bulletin  brings  together  information  about  the  more  widely 
used  standard  tests  and  scales  for  educational  measurement. 

The  most  important  new  extension  activity  of  the  School  is  the 
direction  of  a  "cooperative  research"  which  is  being  carried  out  in 
eighteen  school  systems  in  the  State,  including  such  large  systems  as 
Greensboro  and  Asheville.  The  School  of  Education  has  assembled  and 
sent  out  to  these  schools  standard  tests  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  lan- 
guage, speed  of  reading  and  comprehension  of  material  read.  These 
were  given  at  set  times  by  the  teachers  in  the  various  systems  to  all 
pupils  from  the  fourth  grade  through  the  elementary  school.  The  tests 
were  scored  by  the  teachers  and  sent  to  the  School  of  Education  for 
compilation  and  the  setting  of  tentative  State  standards.  The  tests 
will  be  repeated  in  the  spring,  and  a  bulletin  will  be  issued  containing 
results  and  interpretations.  The  services  of  a  part-time  assistant  have 
been  secured  for  this  work. 

The  School  of  Education  is  sharing  in  the  War  Information  Series 
of  the  Bureau  of  Extension.  It  will  issue,  beginning  this  month,  a 
series  of  leaflets  designed  for  use  in  schools,  and  giving  information  of 
various  aspects  of  the  war,  and  will  distribute  to  the  schools  pamphlets 
issued  by  such  national  organizations  as  the  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation. 

8.  Good  Roads  Institute. — The  fourth  Good  Roads  Institute  was  held 
February  12-17.  One  hundred  and  thirty  road  engineers,  supervisors, 
committeemen,  and  others  interested  in  road  construction  were  in  at- 
tendance. The  program  was  thoroughly  practical  and  valuable  demon- 
strations of  road  construction  and  machinery  were  given. 
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Publications 

The  Bureau  has  issued  the  following  publications  during  the  year: 


North  Carolina  Year  Book   3,000 

Extension  Lectures  for  North  Carolina   Communities.  ) 

Correspondence  Courses.                                                 f  ' 

Government  Ownership  of  Railways    3,500 

Fourth  Road  Institute    3,000 

Measurement  of  Achievement  in  the  Fundamental  Elementary 

School  Subjects    3,000 

COUNTY  BULLETINS 

No.   1.    Sampson  County;   Economical   and  Social   2,000 

CIRCULARS 

No.   3.    County  Government  and  County  Affairs   2,000 

The  following  publications  are  now  in  press: 

BULLETINS 

v. 

No.  22.    Public  Discussion  and  Debate  (Revised)   3,000 

No.  23.    The  North  Carolina  Club  Year  Book,  1916-17    3,000 

No.  24.    Complusory  Arbitration  of  Industrial  Disputes   3,500 

No.  25.    Lectures  and  Correspondence  Courses,   1917-18   3,000 

WAR  INFORMATION  LEAFLETS 

No.    1.    War  Information  Service    2,500 

No.    2.    The  Lafayette  Association   3,000 

No.    3.    A  Program  for  Extension  for  a  Time  of  War   2,000 

No.    4.    Why  We  are  at  War  With  Germany    2,000 

No.    5.     Single   Lectures   on  the  War   2,000 


Other  Activities 

The  Bureau  has  participated  in  a  number  of  other  activities  during 
the  year.  Rally  Day  (a  neighborhood  fair)  was  held  on  the  campus; 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  conducted  a  brief  Chautauqua  at  six  of  the  near-by  county 
schools;  contests  in  baseball,  basket-ball,  football,  tennis,  and  track 
athletics  were  arranged  for  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  members  of  the 
faculty  participated  in  the  activities  of  the  various  State  organizations. 

Expenditures 

I  regret  that  no  complete  distribution  sheet  has  been  kept  of  expendi- 
tures. A  total  of  $4,460  charged  to  the  Extension  account  was  dis- 
bursed by  the  University  Treasurer  for  printing  the  News  Letter,  the 
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Extension  bulletins  and  leaflets,  for  letter-heads,  envelopes,  postage,  etc., 
for  the  conduct  of  the  High  School  Debating  Union  contest,  and  for  all 
student  assistance  in  folding  and  mailing  out  publications.  Salaries 
not  charged  to  the  Bureau,  but  paid  in  meeting  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion, amounted  to  $3,000,  making  the  total  expenditures  of  the  year 
$7,460. 

Recommendations 

In  order  that  the  work  may  be  further  developed,  I  offer  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  That  at  least  $10,000  be  appropriated  for  current  expenses  in 
1917-18. 

2.  That  an  instructor  trained  in  the  economic  and  social  sciences  be 
employed,  who,  by  cooperation  with  Professors  Raper,  Hamilton,  and 
Branson,  can  further  extend  the  services  of  the  University  to  the  cities 
and  towns  of  the  State.  Municipal  problems  of  many  varieties  are  in 
need  of  special  investigation,  and  the  University  can  do  a  splendid 
work  for  North  Carolina  in  this  special  field. 

3.  That  the  provision  made  for  giving  instruction  in  centers  this  year 
be  increased,  and  that  additional  subjects  be  included.  To  do  this,  and 
to  develop  all  work  of  the  correspondence  courses,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  employ  additional  instructors. 

4.  That  the  present  facilities  of  the  Bureau  for  instruction  by  means 
of  moving  pictures,  lantern  slides,  and  stereopticons  be  increased  so 
that  it  can  become  the  distributing  center  for  films,  slides,  and  views 
which  are  especially  intended  for  educational  purposes.  Inasmuch  as 
many  schools  and  study  clubs  have  access  to  various  machines,  lanterns, 
etc.,  the  Bureau  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  furnishing  material  of 
the  nature  indicated  which  cannot  at  present  be  secured  in  the  State. 

5.  That  in  the  work  with  women,  such  study  outlines,  programs,  and 
other  helps,  including  books  and  pamphlets  from  the  library,  be  sup- 
plied for  its  steady  development. 

6.  That  whenever  additional  clerical  assistance  is  found  to  be  re- 
quired in  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  that  it  can  be  secured,  and  that  the 
work  of  every  division  be  kept  upon  the  most  effective  basis  possible. 

7.  That  the  library  facilities  of  every  division  be  materially  increased. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Louis  R.  Wilson,  Director. 
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To  the  President  of  the  University: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  report  of  the  library  from  August  15, 
1916,  to  August  14,  1917. 

Acquisitions 

During  the  year  the  volumes  comprising  the  University  Library  have 
been  increased  in  number  from  77,205  to  79,205.  Of  this  number  2,000 
were  added  in  1916-17.  They  were  received  in  the  manner  indicated 
below: 

Gifts  from  individuals,  private  North  Carolina  societies,  and  socie- 


ties and  institutions  from  other  states    367 

Gifts  from  United  States  Government  and  departments   169 

Gifts  from  North  Carolina  Government  and  departments   11 

Bound  volumes  from  binderies   268 

Volumes  through  purchase    1,185 


2,000 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  the  library   79,205 


South  American  Collection 

For  several  years  the  library  has  been  making  an  effort  to  build  up 
its  South  American  collection.  During  the  year  it  was  fortunate  in 
securing  from  the  duplicates  of  the  Library  of  Harvard  University,  for 
a  comparatively  small  price,  approximately  1,880  titles.  Of  these,  191 
are  bound  volumes,  25  are  bound  periodicals,  625  are  unbound  volumes, 
546  are  periodical  numbers,  and  493  are  pamphlets. 

In  addition  to  the  volumes  enumerated,  the  library  contains  a  large 
number  of  roughly  classified  pamphlets.  The  greater  part  of  these  are 
publications  of  the  various  departments  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Periodicals 

Complete  sets  of  periodicals  contribute  largely  to  the  strength  of  any 
library,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  University  library.  A  large 
part  of  the  special  funds  goes  to  the  purchase  of  back  volumes  or  com- 
plete sets  of  such  journals  and  magazines  as  are  essential  to  the  most 
scholarly  undergraduate  and  graduate  work. 

The  library  received,  in  addition  to  these,  the  increasingly  valuable 
publications  of  numerous  colleges  and  universities,  historical  societies, 
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and  philological  clubs  in  exchange  for  The  University  Record,  The 
James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications,  Studies  in  Philology,  and  The 
Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society. 

Among  subscriptions  for  periodicals  not  taken  before  1916-17,  or  not 
previously  included  in  the  library  report,  but  placed  on  the  library's 
permanent  list  during  the  year,  are  the  following:  Advocate  of  Peace, 
Biochemical  Bulletin,  Country  Gentleman,  Journal  of  Bacteriology, 
Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Musical 
America,  Physiological  Abstracts,  and  Sea  Power. 


By  means  of  debates,  themes,  parallel  readings,  special  papers,  and 
general  reading  in  the  reference  and  periodical  rooms,  practically  every 
member  of  the  University  makes  use  of  the  general  library  or  one  of 
the  department  libraries.  The  various  organizations  of  the  University 
also  draw  constantly  upon  the  library's  resources,  and,  as  indicated 
elsewhere  in  this  report,  hundreds  of  letters  of  inquiry  have  been  an- 
swered and  several  thousand  books,  pamphlets,  and  bulletins  have  been 
loaned  to  borrowers  throughout  the  State.  Visitors  have  also  been 
admitted  to  the  library  to  carry  on  special  investigations.  Inter- 
library  loans  were  frequently  made,  books  of  a  highly  specialized  nature 
not  owned  by  the  library  being  secured  for  students  and  members  of 
the  faculty.  These  loans  have  been  secured  from  the  leading  libraries 
of  the  North  and  East. 

As  the  Summer  School  has  grown,  the  library  has  found  a  new  field 
for  usefulness.  By  exhibiting  model  libraries  for  primary,  grammar, 
and  high  school  grades,  and  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  their  profes- 
sional equipment,  it  has  greatly  aided  the  teachers  in  proper  book 
selection.  It  has  given  direction  in  the  selection  of  books  for  special 
purposes  and  has  outlined  ways  and  means  of  increasing  the  effective- 
ness of  the  school  libraries. 

The  figures  given  below  represent  the  number  of  books  which  were 
taken  from  the  desk.  They  do  not  and  cannot  represent  the  use  of 
material  in  the  general  or  departmental  libraries. 


Circulation 


1916-17 


Books  issued  from  the  desk  

Queries  posted  for  debate  

References  posted  for  debate  

Loans  to  other  institutions,  schools,  individuals 


34,106 
32 
259 
1,360 


Extension 


In  recent  years  one  of  the  objects  of  the  library,  apart  from  its  regu- 
lar work  of  serving  every  interest  of  the  faculty  and  student  body,  has 
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been  to  extendi  its  service  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  State  at  large. 
This  it  has  done  in  two  ways:  by  answering  inquiries  directed  to  it  and 
loaning  books  on  special  subjects,  and  by  participating  in  the  further 
organization  and  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Extension. 

This  work  has  been  cumulative.  Its  extent  and  the  consequent  de- 
mand upon  the  time  and  attention  of  the  library  may  be  indicated  by 
the  following  statement  of  loans  made  by  the  library  to  individuals  and 
institutions  in  the  State,  and  the  correspondence  carried  on  by  the 
library  in  forwarding  books  and  pamphlets  and  in  furnishing  outlines, 
reference  books,  study  helps,  etc.,  called  for  by  borrowers  throughout 
the  State: 

Pamphlets  and  books  mailed  

Letters  relating  to  extension  and  library  activities 

Cataloguing  and  Clerical  Work 

As  already  noted,  2,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  the  South  American 
collection,  were  received  during  the  year.  Of  these,  1,984  were  regu- 
larly catalogued  andi  16  were  placed  with  the  miscellaneous,  uncata- 
logued  collection.  The  South  American  collection  was  received  too  late 
in  the  year  to  be  worked  through  in  time  to  be  included  in  the  report. 
A  number  of  pamphlets  were  also  received,  many  of  them  being  placed 
in  special  pamphlet  boxes  or  made  up  into  the  general  loan  collection, 
which  the  library  utilized  in  extension  work. 

Library  Instruction 

For  several  years  the  library  has  given  courses  of  instruction  in 
library  administration.  These  courses  have  been  of  definite  service  to 
students  in  the  University,  and  especially  to  teachers  and  librarians  in 
the  schools  andi  libraries  of  the  State. 

Freshman  Reading 

At  different  times  the  library  has  undertaken  to  stimulate  the  student 
body  to  do  more  general  reading.  Under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Norman  Foerster  this  work  was  carried  out  in  a  most  successful  way 
during  the  year.  Open  shelves  were  secured  for  the  wall  space  of  the 
lobby  and  between  600  and  1,000  of  the  best  books  in  the  library  were 
placed  upon  them.  The  books  were  easily  accessible  and  were  very 
generally  read. 

Finances 

The  income  for  the  library  for  the  year  was  $11,561.58.  The  fact  that 
the  library  receives  from  its  own  endowment  fund,  student  fees,  and 


1,360 
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University  appropriations  above  $10,000  annually  insures  for  it  a  steady 
helpful  growth.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  1916-17 
were  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS 


Balance  from  1915-16   $  28.97 

Endowment    3,015.61 

Fees    3,598.00 

Fees — Summer  School    184.00 

Fines    90.00 

University  appropriation    4,645.00 


$  11,561.58 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Binding   $  418.45 

Books  and  periodicals  for  endowed  departments   3,107.50 

Books  and  periodicals  for  unendowed  departments   860.55 

Books  for  general  library    547.76 

Books  for  Summer  School    76.77 

Building  and  equipment   262.56 

Express  and  freight    101.14 

Periodicals  for  general  library   431.43 

Miscellaneous    27.80 

Light,  heat,  and  janitor   425.00 

Printing   121.25 

Salaries — charged  to  the  library    ($198),    Summer  School 

($165.42-,  University  ($4,220    4,583.42 

Supplies    189.49 

Telephone  and  telegraph   41.89 


$  11,195.01 

Balance  due  1917-18    366.57 


Total   $  11,561.58 

Desk  Account 
receipts 

From  1915-16   $  13.15 

By  fines,  fees,  etc   225.86 


$  239.01 

disbursements 

To  expense  itemized  in  Librarian's  book  $  147.33 

Deposit  with  Bursar   90.00 

Balance  due  1917-18    1.68 


$  239.01 

Administration 

The  library  has  been  administered  during  the  year  by  the  librarian, 
two  assistant  librarians,  a  secretary  to  the  librarian,  and  six  student 
assistants.    In  accord  with  a  recommendation  made  by  me  last  year, 
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provision  has  been  made  for  a  second  assistant  librarian  for  1917-18. 
Miss  Cornelia  Spencer  Love,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  State  Library 
School,  has  been  secured  to  fill  this  position.  Through  the  interest  of 
an  alumnus  the  work  of  cataloguing  and  building  up  the  North  Carolina 
collection  has  been  undertaken.  Miss  Mary  L.  Thornton,  a  graduate  of 
the  Carnegie  Library  Training  School  of  Atlanta,  and  for  several  years 
assistant  librarian  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  has  been  secured  to 
take  charge  of  this  work  for  1917-18.  These  two  additions  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  administration  of  the  library  and  promote  its  usefulness. 
To  all  members  of  the  library  staff  and  Library  Committee  I  am  in- 
debted for  their  devoted  service  throughout  the  year. 

Recommendations 

I  wish  to  submit  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  a  system  of  table  lighting  be  provided  in  the  two  large  read- 
ing rooms  and  in  the  seminars.  The  overhead  lighting  is  insufficient 
and  is  damaging  to  the  eyes  of  the  students.  The  expense  would  proba- 
bly be  about  $250. 

2.  That  the  walls  of  the  main  building,  exclusive  of  the  wings,  be 
retinted  with  a  light  color.  This  would  improve  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  building  and  aid  materially  in  the  better  lighting  of  the 
reading  rooms. 

3.  That  a  thoroughly  competent  assistant  be  secured  for  full  time  to 
care  for  the  secretarial  work  of  the  library.  To  do  satisfactorily  the 
necessary  work  involved,  the  person  should  have  a  good  general  educa- 
tion, be  a  competent  stenographer,  and  should  be  reasonably  familiar 
with  library  methods. 

List  of  Donors 

During  the  year  the  library  has  received  gifts  of  books,  pamphlets, 
pictures,  papers,  etc.,  from  the  following  sources:  American  Associa- 
tion for  International  Conciliation,  American  Bankers'  Association, 
American  Free  Trade  League,  American  Historical  Association,  A.  B. 
Andrews,  Jr.,  William  Archer,  Armour  &  Co.,  Edwin  S.  Balch,  B.  E. 
Balcomb,  P.  H.  Baskerville,  J.  M.  Bell,  Biblical  Review,  British  Red 
Cross  Society,  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  William  Cain,  Cambridge 
University  Press,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Washington,  Chicago  Municipal  Reference  Library,  Collier  Cobb, 
Colorado  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Columbia  Historical  So- 
ciety, Columbia  University,  Conference  Committee  on  National  Pre- 
paredness, Mrs.  T.  J.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  Corporation  Trust  Company  of 
America,  H.  K.  Darling,  W.  Macneile  Dixon,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co., 
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E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  George  Everson,  Florida  Education  Department, 
Norman  Foerster,  L.  B.  Frieze,  H.  J.  Fuller,  James  Gattis,  General 
Education  Board,  Georgia  Education  Department,  J.  Bryan  Grimes, 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  S.  L.  Gulick,  J.  F.  Hackler, 
Mary  Hall,  Fairfax  Harrison,  H.  C.  Henry,  J.  S.  Holmes,  Lawrence  S. 
Holt,  Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  George  Howe,  F.  A.  Huxley,  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society,  Illinois  Insurance  Department,  Illinois  University, 
Samuel  Insull,  International  Congress  of  Viticulture,  Investment  Bank- 
ers' Association  of  America,  Iowa  Education  Department,  Japan  Society, 
Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory,  Jewish  Publication  Society,  M.  G.  Johns- 
ton, R.  H.  Johnston,  Ewing  Jordan,  Kansas  Tax  Commission,  Kansas 
University,  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Arbitration,  Lawyers'  Cooperative  Publishing  Co.,  G.  W.  Lay, 
A.  R.  Ledoux,  Life  Extension  Institute,  Maine  Historical  Society,  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Charity,  Michigan  Academy  of  Science,  Michigan 
Historical  Society,  Michigan  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Edwin  Mims, 
H.  Momiyama,  William  Starr  Myers,  National  Biscuit  Co.,  National 
Security  League,  National  Tube  Co.,  Nevada  Education  Department, 
New  Jersey  State  Library,  New  York  Education  Department,  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities,  New  York  State  Historical  Association,  New 
York  State  Library,  New  York  State  University,  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment, M.  C.  S.  Noble,  North  Carolina  Democratic  Executive  Committee, 
North  Carolina  Government,  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission, 
Ohio  Geological  Survey,  Ohio  Government,  Ohio  University,  H.  F.  Osborn, 
A.  J.  Pani,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  W.  W.  Pierson,  M.  T.  Plyler,  R.  L. 
Power,  Princeton  University,  Raleigh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  E.  K. 
Rand,  Rice  Institute,  F.  H.  Rindge,  Jr.,  Rochester  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research,  San  Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce,  J.  H.  Small,  Mrs.  J.  Harri- 
son Smith,  Mrs.  M.  E.  R.  Smith,  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  A.  H.  Strong,  Slason  Thompson,  R.  H.  Thornton,  W.  D. 
Toy,  United  States  Brewers'  Association,  United  States  Mortgage  and 
Trust  Co.,  Lawrence  Veiller,  N.  W.  Walker,  Washington  University, 
J.  M.  Watkins,  S.  B.  Weeks,  Western  Theological  Seminary,  E.  B. 
Weston,  W.  T.  Whitsett,  M.  L.  Williamson,  Wisconsin  State  Board  of 
Industrial  Education,  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  Wisconsin 
Tax  Commission,  G.  F.  Wright,  Yackety  Yack  Board,  Yale  University, 
J.  R.  Young,  American  Artisan,  American  Economist,  American  For- 
estry, American  Journal  of  Clinical  Medicine,  American  Museum,  Ameri- 
can Youth,  Anales  de  la  Academia  Nacional  de  Artes  Y  Letras,  The  Ark, 
Association  Men,  Aus  Nah  und  Fern,  Bulletin  of  Investment  Bankers' 
Association,  Canadian  Forestry  Jorunal,  Catholic  School  Journal,  Cath- 
olic World,  Chapel  Hill  News,  Christian  Advocate,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Charity  and  Children,  The  City  Plan,  Commerce  and  Finance, 
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Concord,  Constitutional  Review,  Corporation  Journal,  Deaf  Carolinian, 
Deutsches  Journal,  Everything,  Fayetteville  Observer,  Fishing  Gazette, 
Gospel  Messenger,  Grand  Lodge  Iowa  Quarterly  Bulletin,  Guilford  Col- 
legian, Herald  of  Gospel  Liberty,  Hickory  Daily  Record,  Homiletic 
Review,  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health  Monthly  Bulletin,  Inter-America, 
Intercollegiate  Socialist,  International  Concilation,  International  Mili- 
tary Digest,  The  Investment  Weekly,  Japan  Society,  Jeffrey  Service, 
Jewish  Farmer,  Jewish  Independent,  Jewish  Review  and  Observer, 
Journal  of  the  American  Judicature  Society,  Law  Notes,  Le  Semeur, 
Liberty,  Louisiana  School  Work,  L'Opinion,  Maccabean,  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press,  The  Monad,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  Mooresville  Enterprise,  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  North  Carolina  Educational  News, 
North  Carolina  Library  Bulletin,  Old  Gold  and  Black,  The  Orange  and 
Blue,  Our  Dumb  Animals,  Outwest,  Periodical,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Key, 
Philippine  Review,  The  Pilot,  Poetry,  Popular  Mechanics,  Presbyterian, 
Progress,  Progressive  Farmer,  Public  Ledger,  Public  Service,  Red  and 
White,  Revista  Universal,  Robesonian,  Rockingham  Post,  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Herald,  St.  Mary's  Muse,  Saint  Paul  Medical  Journal,  Sampson 
Democrat,  Sierra  Educational  News,  Siler  City  Grit,  Smithfield  Herald, 
Social  Service  Review,  Spirit  of  Missouri,  Statesville  Sentinel,  Tar 
Heel,  Technology  Review,  The  Tocichotone,  University  Magazine,  Uni- 
versity Monthly,  The  War  Pictorial,  World  Peace  Foundation  Pamphlet 
Series,  Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  Yale  Forest  School  News. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Louis  R.  Wilson,  Librarian. 


Report  of  the  Business  Manager 


To  the  President  of  the  University : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Business  Man- 
ager's office  for  the  year,  covering  the  details  of  operation  of  the  various 
service  plants,  the  care  and  maintenance  of  University  property,  to- 
gether with  balance  sheet  and  supporting  schedules  showing  the  status 
of  the  University  as  of  August  15,  1917. 

The  work  assigned  to  this  office  embraces  the  following: 

1.  The  purchasing  of  all  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  for  the 
University. 

2.  Management  of  the  University  Power  Plant. 

3.  Management  of  Swain  Hall. 

4.  Supervision  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

5.  Supervision  of  New  Construction. 

6.  Supervision  of  Business  Offices. 

Purchasing 

The  plan  for  the  purchase  of  departmental  supplies  has  been  to  secure 
from  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  lists  of  their  annual  require- 
ments several  months  before  the  goods  are  needed,  and  place  the  orders 
by  competitive  bids.  This  year  bids  could  be  secured  on  only  parts  of 
the  lists.  A  great  many  substitutions  had  to  be  made,  and  orders  were 
scattered  among  a  number  of  firms.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
getting  apparatus  and  supplies  that  had  to  be  imported,  due  to  the 
uncertainties  and  overcrowded  condition  of  ocean  shipping  and  delays 
through  railway  embargoes.  Some  articles  ordered  eighteen  months 
ago  have  not  yet  been  shipped. 

In  the  purchase  of  food  supplies  preference  has  been  given  to  the 
surrounding  territory  in  order  to  stimulate  production. 

Wherever  the  price  plus  delivery  cost  would  permit,  the  output  of  the 
County  Canning  Clubs  of  the  various  counties  has  been  used. 

On  account  of  the  rapidly  changing  market,  a  number  of  items  for 
Swain  Hall  could  be  covered  for  only  three  and  six  months  instead  of  a 
yearly  contract. 

Power  Plant 

The  heating,  lighting,  power,  and  water  service  the  past  year  has 
necessarily  been  very  poor,  with  only  an  outgrown,  overloaded,  and 
dilapidated  power  plant  to  do  the  work.  A  number  of  classes  had  to 
be  dismissed  because  the  heating  plant  could  not  keep  the  rooms  warm. 
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Some  days  the  water  supply  was  not  sufficient  for  the  demands  made 
upon  it.  The  completion  of  the  new  plant  has  remedied  this  and  made 
it  possible  to  take  care  of  the  University's  requirements  on  a  much  more 
economical  basis. 

Cost  of  Operation 

Fuel   $  16,175.69 


Labor   

Current  purchased   

Oil,  waste,  and  sundries  . 

Filter  supplies  

Wiring  and  sales  supplies 

Water  analyses   

Repairs   

Interest  on  bonds  


4,483.82 
507.58 
308.81 
763.43 

4,656.06 
64.00 
983.26 

2,760.00 


 $  30,702.65 

Received  from  customers    24,458.76 


$  6,243.89 


Inventory:  Accounts  receivable   $  2,648.37 

Coal  and  supplies   1,420.53 


Less:  Inventory,  August  15,  1916 


$  4,068.90 
3,371.16 


697.74 


Net  cost  to  University  for  heat,  light,  power,  and  water  $  5,546.15 

Swain  Hall 

During  the  year  Swain  Hall  served  278,892  meals.  In  addition  to  this 
regular  service,  a  number  of  banquets  and  luncheons  were  held  in  the 
hall.  The  following  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  meal  served  for  a  fraction 
over  thirteen  cents: 

MENU  OCTOBER  29,  1916 
Breakfast 

Oatmeal 


Bacon  with  Eggs 


Buckwheat  cakes 


Steamed  Rice 


Biscuit         Butter  Syrup 
Coffee 

Dinner 

Stewed  Chicken 
Candied  Yams 
Loaf  Bread  Butter  Syrup 

Ice  Cream 

Supper 


Stewed  Corn 


Potato  Salad 

Syrup 


Cold  Ham 
Stewed  Tomatoes  Biscuit 
Pickles        Lemon  Gelatine  Cakes 
Coffee 


Butter 
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Wherever  passible,  the  work  at  Swain  Hall  has  been  given  to  self- 
help  students.  This  year,  students  of  the  regular  session  and  young 
ladies  in  the  Summer  School  were  paid  $5,752.50  in  board  for  their 
services  as  waiters,  dish  and  silver  washers  and  kitchen  assistants. 
This  work  made  it  possible  for  many  of  them  to  attend  the  University. 

Cost  of  Operation 

Regular  Session : 

Expenditures   $  36,251.87 

Receipts    33,824.81 

Cash  deficit   $  2,427.06 

Food  supplies  on  hand   1,231.59 

 $  1,195.47 

Summer   Session : 

Expenditures   $  8,138.53 

Receipts    9,332.21 

Cash  balance    1,193.68 


Net  deficit  August  15,  1917  $  1.79 

Cooperative  Book  Exchange 

The  business  of  the  Book  Exchange  has  steadily  increased.  To  the 
text-book  stock  with  which  the  Exchange  opened  have  been  added 
drawing  instruments  and  supplies,  military  uniforms,  shoes,  and  other 
student  necessities.  During  the  first  year,  1915-1916,  the  total  business 
was  $7,750.97;  during  the  second  year,  1916-1917,  $9,189.56;  during  the 
Fall  Term,  1917,  $9,320.05.  In  addition  to  distributing  profits  among 
the  students,  the  Book  Exchange  has  saved  them  money  through  keep- 
ing the  prices  on  books  and  supplies  down  to  a  small  margin  of  profit. 
Two  students  have  defrayed  a  large  part  of  their  expenses  by  working 
in  the  Exchange. 

Grounds 


A  detailed  survey  of  the  campus  has  been  made  by  Professor  T.  F. 
Hickerson  of  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering.  This  survey  gives 
the  contour  of  the  land  in  one-foot  elevations,  the  location  and  size  of 
all  trees,  and  the  position  of  all  buildings  and  walks  on  the  campus. 
This  survey  is  for  use  in  the  plan  now  being  worked  out  by  Mr.  John 
Nolen  for  the  improvement  of  the  campus. 

The  rock  wall  dividing  the  south  side  of  the  campus  from  the  Park 
has  been  partially  restored.  The  east  wall  has  been  repaired  and  a 
gateway  opened  at  the  junction  of  the  south  and  east  walls. 

The  walks  on  the  campus  have  been  resurfaced  and  the  walk  extended 
from  the  Medical  Building  to  the  East  Gate. 
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Further  grading  and  clearing  has  been  done  on  the  south  side  of  the 
campus  and  around  Swain  Hall.  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  C. 
Coker,  Chairman  of  the  Campus  Committee,  shrubbery  has  been  planted 
about  Swain  Hall  and  the  Alumni  Building. 

The  services  of  a  tree  expert  were  secured  for  one  month.  During 
this  short  time  he  was  able  to  treat  only  a  part  of  the  trees  in  the 
central  plat.    As  early  as  possible  this  work  should  be  continued. 

Buildings 

The  wall  on  the  south  end  of  the  Old;  East  Building  has  been  badly 
cracked  for  a  number  of  years.  During  the  summer  this  wall  was  taken 
out  and  rebuilt.  Several  defective  places  in  the  walls  of  the  South 
Building  were  repaired.  A  great  many  minor  repairs  to  buildings  and 
equipment  were  made  during  the  year. 

In  the  Medical  Building  the  Biochemistry  room  was  finished  and  a 
room  for  Experimental  Pathology  was  fitted  out.  A  storage  tank  of 
2,200  gallons  capacity  was  added  to  the  gymnasium  shower  equipment, 
making  the  total  hot-water  storage  capacity  2,950  gallons  for  these 
showers.  All  five  storage  tanks  and  their  piping  have  been  covered 
with  magnesia  covering  to  conserve  the  heat. 

New  Construction 

The  new  power  plant  authorized  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Building  Commission,  is  practically  completed. 
This  plant  is  designed  to  meet  the  present  demands  of  the  University 
for  heating,  lighting,  power,  and  water,  and  to  take  care  of  an  increase 
equal  to  the  past  ten  years.  The  equipment  is  of  the  most  modern  type 
and  should  show  a  substantial  saving  in  operation  over  the  old  plant, 
in  addition  to  giving  highly  satisfactory  service. 

Connection  has  been  made  with  the  Carrboro  substation  of  the  South- 
ern Power  Company,  giving  an  additional  source  of  electrical  supply 
for  use  when  it  is  advisable  or  necessary  to  shut  down  our  own  plant. 

The  Battle,  Vance,  and  Pettigrew  dormitories  and  the  Peabody  Build- 
ing, formerly  heated  by  individual  plants,  have  been  connected  to  the 
central  heating  system.  Since  this  change  there  have  been  no  further 
complaints  about  the  heat  in  these  buildings. 

Fire  Protection 

For  a  number  of  years  the  University  has  had  no  fire  fighting  appa- 
ratus on  the  campus,  but  has  depended  on  the  volunteer  fire  company 
of  the  town  of  Chapel  Hill  for  protection. 
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Through  the  appropriation  secured  hy  the  State  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner, a  fund  of  $4,200  is  available  for  fire  protection  at  the  University. 
Orders  have  already  been  placed  for  a  motor-driven  Underwriters'  fire 
pump  of  1,000  gallons  per  minute  capacity,  chemical  extinguishers,  fire 
hose,  scaling  ladders,  and  fire-escapes. 

This  appropriation  will  not  cover  all  the  apparatus  needed,  but  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  making  the  property  of  the  University  more 
secure  against  fire  loss. 

Business  Statement 

The  attached  balance  sheet  and  schedules  are  made  to  conform,  as  far 
as  possible,  with  the  standard  entries  recommended  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  in  order  to  facilitate  comparison  with  other  institutions. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

Chas.  T.  Woollen, 

Business  Manager. 


SUMMARIES 
INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 

Total  income  for  year,  Schedule  B-l  $402,743.07 

Total  expense  for  year,  Schedule  C-l    383,888.31 

Net  surplus  for  year  $  18,854.76 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES 

Current  assets  at  end  of  year,  Schedule  D-l-2-3  $  36,804.13 

Current  liabilities  at  end  of  year,  Schedule  E-l   17,628.25 

Surplus  of  current  assets  $  19,175.88 

Investment  assets  at  end  of  year   $219,548.69 

Investment  liabilities  at  end  of  year    219,548.69 

EDUCATIONAL  PLANT 

Value  of  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  $1,256,700.00 

Debt:  Bonds,  etc.,  against  plant   91,500.00 

Net  investment  in  educational  plant  $1,165,200.00 
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INCOME  (B-l) 

Maintenance  fund  $  259,379.70 

Improvement  fund    69,247.75 

Deposit  funds   74,115.62 

Total  income    $  402.743.07 

EXPENSE  (C-l) 

Maintenance  fund   $  261,358.90 

Improvement  fund   56,562.05 

Deposit  funds    65,967.36 

Total  expense    383,888.31 


Cash  balance                                                                              $  18,854.76 

CASH  BALANCE  (D-l) 

Bank  of  Chapel  Hill  $  9,297.57 

Citizens  National  Bank,  Raleigh   7,739.51 

First  National  Bank,  Durham    112.45 

Peoples  Bank,  Chapel  Hill   1,705.23 

Cash  in  safe  (petty  cash  fund)    100.00 

  18,854.76 

ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  (D-2) 

Power  Plant  customers   $  2,648.37 

Sundry  accounts   2,519.06 

  5,167.43 

Rents:  Mason  Farm   302.75 

Notes  receivable   6,162.91 

INVENTORIES  (D-3) 

Dining  Hall  storeroom   $  1,231.59 

Carpenter  Shop  supplies    55.97 

Steam  and  plumbing  supplies    1,278.12 

Coal    105.00 

Laboratory  supplies    1,869.80 

Wiring  supplies    1,315.53 

Sundry  supplies    460.27 

  6,316.28 

CURRENT  LIABILITIES  (E-l) 

Accounts  payable   $  8,868.26 

Alexander  Memorial  Fund    453.59 

Book  Exchange    484.71 

Carr  Fellowship    300.00 

Chemistry  Reinvestment  Fund   777.25 

Damage  fee    122.56 

Deems  Fund    1,198.58 

Hogue  Fund   •   144.57 

Library  Fund    353.06 

Martin  Fund   774.48 

Old  Note  Fund    2,708.85 

Room  deposits   1,437.34 

Sprunt  Fund   5.00 


$  17,628.25 
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ENDOWMENT  FUNDS  UNINVESTED  (E-2) 

Alumni  Loyalty  Fund  $  207.12 

Edmunds  Memorial  Fund   404.85 

Hewitt  Fund    236.72 

Weil  Lecture  Fund   3,000.00 

 $  3,848.69 


Report  of  the  Treasurer 


To  the  President  of  the  University: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  Treasurer's 
office  for  the  year  1916-1917.  The  report  includes  an  account  of  all 
receipts  and  disbursements,  and  exhibit  of  all  loans  and  of  all  University 
securities  now  held  by  me. 

J.  A.  Warren,  Treasurer. 

RECEIPTS  FOR  MAINTENANCE  FUND 


From  Students — 

Tuition  $  25,288.00 

Registration  fees   22,886.00 

Laboratory  fees   9,114.80 

Room  rent   9,324.16 

Diploma  fees   810.50 

 $  67,423.46 

From  Endowments — 

Alexander  Memorial  Fund,  1916 — Balance   $  363.59 

Alexander  Memorial  Fund,  1917 — Receipts   90.00 

Chair  of  History  Fund    1,080.00 

Ledoux  Fellowship    380.00 

Library  Fund,  1916 — Balance    28.97 

Library  Fund,  1917 — Receipts    3,018.11 

MacNair  Lecture  Fund   590.50 

Mason  Scholarship  Fund   271.25 

B.  F.  Moore  Fund    362.25 

F.  J.  Smith  Fund   840.00 

Mary  Ann  Smith  Fund   2,220.00 

Mary  S.  Speight  Fund   600.00 

Murchison  Scholarship  Fund   180.00 

Weil  Lecture  Fund   420.00 

Weil  Scholarship  Fund   60.00 

  10,504.67 

State  Appropriation  for  Maintenance:    148,333.35 


Gifts  for  Current  Expenses — 

Alexander  Greek  Prize  $  10.00 

Carr  Fellowship    300.00 

C.  R.  Emory   25.00 

General  Education  Board   3,897.84 

Mangum  Medal    10.00 

J.  D.  Murphy  Scholarship   60.00 

Sprunt  Historical  Publication   268.25 

University  Extension,  donations   175.00  4,746.09 
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Prom  Other  Sources — 

Commencement   $  229.00 

Interest   account    158.59 

Library  fines  and  transfers   271.50 

May  Day  celebrations    96.95 

Miscellaneous    147.16 

Newspaper  Institute   18.75 

North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science   75.00 

Post  Graduate  Medical  Course   2,580.85 

Rents    301.63 

Sale  of  periodicals    835.00 

Sale  of  platinum    777.25 

Sale  of  supplies    261.50 

Summer  School   22,100.10 

University  lectures    518.85 


Less  Credit  Balances  Not  Available  for  1916-1917: 

Alexander  Memorial  Fund  $  453.59 

Carr  Fellowship    300.00 

Chemistry,  Reinvestment  Fund    777.25 

Library  Fund    353.06 


Net  Maintenance  Fund  receipts  for  1916-1917  $ 

DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  MAINTENANCE  FUND 

Advertising   $  928.04 

Alexander  Greek  Prize   10.00 

Alumni  General  Catalogue   200.00 

Arboretum    501.95 

W.  J.  Bryan  Prize   12.50 

Campus    4,365.11 

Commencement    1,296.89 

Gymnasium    189.52 

High  School  Inspection    772.84 

Infirmary   2,653.71 

Insurance    105.86 

Interest  on  University  Power  Plant  bonds   2,760.00 

Interest  on  Carr  Dormitory  bonds   1,080.00 

Interest  on  Smith  Dormitory  bonds   960.00 

Interest  on  notes    1,112.80 

Journalism    57.95 

Laboratory  supplies    11,788.20 

Library    6,563.52 

MacNair  Lecture  Fund   461.20 

Mangum  Medal    10.00 

Mason  Farm    10.60 

May  Day  celebration   97.46 

Membership  fee,  National  Association  of  State  Universities  15.00 

Membership  fee,  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  25.00 
Membership  fee,  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 

Schools    10.00 


$  28,372.13 


$259,379.70 


1,883.90 


257,495.80 
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Membership  fee,  National  Association  of  Medical  Colleges  $  25.00 
Membership  fee,  National  Association  of  University  Exten- 
sion   25.00 

B.  F.  Moore  Fund   6.66 

Newspaper  Institute   299.93 

Office  supplies    281.22 

Peace  Prize    10.00 

Postage    1,454.12 

Post-graduate  course  in  Medicine   2,923.25 

Power  Plant    3,483.89 

Practice  School   1,000.00 

Premium  on  Treasurer's  bond    125.00 

Printing    4,358.11 

Road  Institute   49.95 

Rural  Economics    180.03 

Salaries    145,342.62 

Sprunt  Historical  Publication    360.25 

Summer  School    29,617.10 

Sundries    358.57 

Supplies   1,250.99 

Telephone  rents   55.55 

Traveling  expenses    973.12 

University  Extension   4,460.34 

University  lectures   ,   625.53 

University  sermons   35.00 

Weil  lectures   400.00 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company   50.00 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association   1,000.00 

Southern  Express  Company   20.21 

 $  234.759.59 

Less  debit  balance  carried  forward — 

Sprunt  Historical  Publication    92.00 

Maintenance  disbursements  for  year  1916-17   $  234,667.59 

Maintenance  receipts  for  year  1916-17    257,495.80 

Credit  balances  for  current  year  $  22,828.21 

Deficit  August  15,  1916    26,599.31 

Deficit  August  15,  1917  $  3,771.10 

RECEIPTS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  FUND 

Escheats  balance  August  15,  1916  $  6,993.20 

Escheats  receipts  for  current  year   306.66     $  7,299.86 

On  State  appropriation  for  1916  $  10,000.00 

On  State  appropriation  for  1917    51,947.89  61,947.89 


Total  receipts  for  Improvement  Fund  for  1916-1917 


$  69,247.75 
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DISBURSEMENTS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT  FUND 


Building  extension   $  624.73 

Emerson  Field    2,233.90 

Escheats: 

Attorney  fees   235.33 

Returned  to  heirs   79.50 

Taxes    45.12 

Equipment  Dining  Hall   310.90 

Equipment  Gymnasium    224.70 

Equipment  fire  protection    158.85 

Equipment  Medical  Building    30.55 

Equipment  special    68.43 

Equipment  University  Inn   44.55 

Equipment  Zoology   249.83 

Furniture    415.01 

Land  notes  retired   6,500.00 

New  Power  Plant   37,907.80 

Outdoor  stage    189.55 

Repairs  to  buildings    6,103.11 

Tennis  courts    1,070.19 

Water  extension    70.00 


Total  disbursements  for  Improvement  Fund    $  56,562.05 


Cash  balance  August  15,  1917   $  12,685.70 


RECEIPTS  FOR  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS 


Alumni  Loyalty  Fund   $  2,816.50 

Athletic  fees    4,550.00 

Book  Exchange,  1916 — Balance  $  401.44 

Book  Exchange,  1917 — Receipts                           8,144.06  8,545.50 


Damage  Fees,  1916 — Balance   $  113.46 

Damage  Fees,  1917 — Receipts   1,867.00  1,980.46 


Deems  Fund,  1916 — Balance   $2,373.76 

Deems  Fund,  1917 — Receipts   5,537.32  7,911.08 


Dining  Hall  

Edmonds  Memorial  Fund  .  .  . 

Hewitt  Fund  (gift)   

Martin  Fund,  1916 — Balance 
Martin  Fund,  1917 — Receipts 


  30,541.49 

  404.85 

  8,472.08 

$  605.96 

793.52  1,399.48 


Old  tuition  notes  collected   2,708.85 

Room  deposit  for  1917-1918    1,437.34 

Sprunt  Fund — Balance    5.00 

Weil  Lecture  Fund  (gift)    3,000.00 

Hogue  Fund    240.00 

Hogue  Fund  (payment  of  notes  and  interest)   86.00 

Hogue  Fund,  balance  August  15,  1916   16.99    $  74,115.62 
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disbursements  for  deposit  accounts 

Alumni  Loyalty  Fund,  invested  $  2,609.38 

Athletic  fees  paid  to  Treasurer   4,550.00 

Book  Exchange   8,060.79 

Damage  fees  returned  and  absorbed   1,857.90 

Deems  Fund,  loans  to  students   6,712.50 

Dining  Hall    32,968.55 

Hewitt  Fund,  invested   7,635.36 

Hewitt  Fund,  attorney's  fees   600.00 

Hogue  Fund,  loaned  to  students  and  repairs  to  property  .  .  198.42 

Martin  Fund,  loaned  to  students    625.00 

Memorial  Hall   49.46 

Petty  Cash  Fund   100.00    $  65,967.36 


Cash  balance  deposit  accounts,  August  15,  1917 


$  8,148.26 
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DEEMS  FUND 

Notes  outstanding  August  15,  1917   $  37,671.46 

Interest  accrued  and  due   3,109.75 

Cash  balance  August  15,  1917    1,198.58 

Present  value  of  fund   $  41,979.79 

Cash  balance  August  15,  1916  $  2,373.76 

Notes  and  interest  collected  to  August  15,  1917   5,537.32 

$  7,911.08 

Loaned  to  students,  1916-1917   6,712.50 

Balance  August  15,  1917  $  1,198.58 

MARTIN  FUND 

Notes  outstanding  August  15,  1917  $  3,809.21 

Interest  accrued  and  due   224.67 

Cash  balance  August  15,  1917    774.48 

Present  value  of  fund  $  4,808.36 

Cash  balance  August  15,  1916  $  605.96 

Notes  and  interest  collected  to  August  15,  1917   793.52 

$  1,399.48 

Loaned  to  students,  1916-1917    625.00 

Balance  August  15,  1917  $  774.48 

HOGUE  FUND 

Notes  outstanding  August  15,  1917  .'  $  364.00 

Interest  accrued  and  due   31.20 

Cash  balance  August  15,  1917   144.57 

Present  value  of  fund   $  539.77 

Cash  balance  August  15,  1916   $  16.99 

Rent,  notes,  and  interest  collected  to  August  15,  1917.  .  .  .  326.00 

$  342.99 

Loan  to  students  and  expended  for  repairs,  1916-1917.  .  .  .  198.42 

Balance  August  15,  1917   $  144.57 

EDMONDS  MEMORIAL  FUND 

Balance  August  15,  1917  $  404.85 

(No  transactions  during  year.) 

BANK  BALANCES 

Bank  of  Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C  $  9,297.57 

Citizens  National  Bank,  Raleigh,  N.  C   7,739.51 

First  National  Bank,  Durham,  N.  C   112.45 

Peoples  Bank   1,705.23 

Petty  cash  fund   100.00 


$  18,854.76 


Report  of  the  Physical  Director 


To  the  President  of  the  University : 
I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  as  Physical  Director,  the  following  report: 

Students  Examined 

Since  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  the  Director  has  made  a  physical 
examination  of  five  hundred  and  seventy-three  students.  Included  in 
this  number  are  the  men  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  and 
those  belonging  to  the  upper  classes  that  registered  for  the  military 
work. 

Freshmen  Examined 

The  number  of  freshmen  examined  was  two  hundred  and  forty-seven. 
One  hundred  and  eighty-six  of  the  above  number  registered  for  military 
training.  A  record  of  the  examinations,  presenting  the  most  important 
items  of  the  average  physical  development,  follows.  The  average  was 
secured  from  groups  of  ten  men  for  each  item. 


AVERAGE  PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OF  FRESHMEN 


Age 

Weight 

Height 

Neck 

Chest 

Chest 
(ex- 
panded) 

Biceps 

Fore- 
arm 

Hip 

Thigh 

Calf 

17 

132 

5.6 

13 

32 

35 

11 

9 

31 

16 

11 

18 

121 

5.9 

13 

32 

33 

11 

10 

32 

19 

13 

18 

121 

5.9 

14 

31 

33 

11 

10 

34 

18 

13 

19 

130 

5.7 

13 

32 

35 

12 

10 

34 

20 

13 

22 

129 

5.9 

13 

33 

35 

12 

11 

34 

20 

13 

19 

153 

5.9 

13 

36 

39 

12 

11 

34 

18 

14 

19 

126 

5.6 

12 

31 

33 

11 

9 

31 

18 

12 

18 

127 

5.6 

13 

30 

32 

I  12 

11 

34 

20 

13 

17 

122 

5.5 

13 

32 

34 

10 

10 

34 

19 

13 

16 

108 

5.5 

13 

32 

34 

12 

10 

34 

19 

13 

17.4 

126.9 

5.7 

13.1 

32.2 

34.4 

11.3 

10.1 

33.2 

18.7 

12.8 
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DEFECTIVE  CONDITIONS  IN  FRESHMEN 


Eyes 

Ears 

Large 
Tonsils 

Hernia 

Varico- 
cele 

Hydro- 
cele 

Neu- 
ritis 

Heart 

Lungs 

Appen- 
dectomy 

Frac- 
tures 

23 

11 

29 

8 

7 

3 

2 

3 

1 

17 

5 

Freshman  Football  Squad 

The  freshman  football  squad  consists  of  forty-three  men.  The  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  team  is  not  satisfactory;  injuries  are  too  numerous. 
The  lack  of  condition  of  the  men  is  due  to  the  fact  that  only  three  days 
a  week  are  devoted  to  practice.  The  injuries  are  the  result  of,  first, 
the  condition  of  the  playing  field,  which  has  become  hard  from  the 
constant  drilling  of  the  military  men  and  the  extraordinary  dry  season; 
second,  the  physical  condition  and  lack  of  experience  of  the  men  in 
falling,  charging,  and  tackling.  The  material  for  a  team  is  excellent, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Coach  Peacock  it  is  making  good  progress. 
Credit  is  also  due  to  the  coaching  of  Barden,  Blount,  Clavoe,  and 
Spaugh. 

Military  Training 

The  physical  department  has  been  cooperating  and  rendering  all  the 
assistance  possible  to  the  Military  Organization.  Only  five  men  were 
pronounced  physically  unfit  for  the  military  work:  two  heart  cases,  one 
lung,  one  varicose,  and  two  that  were  too  much  below  the  average 
physical  requirement.  The  Director  was  assisted  in  making  these  ex- 
aminations by  Drs.  Manning,  Mangum,  and  Bullitt. 

Below  is  given  the  average  physical  development  of  the  men,  five 
hundred  and  thirteen,  who  are  taking  the  military  training.  It  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  United  States  Army  requirements. 

The  average  is  taken  from  groups  of  fifty  men  for  each  item.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  freshmen  are  younger  and  will  lower  the  aver- 
ages considerably.  Almost  one-third  of  the  total  taking  the  training  are 
freshmen. 


Age 

Weight 

Normal  Chest 

Expanded  Chest 

N.  C. 

Army 

N.  C. 

Army 

N.  C. 

Army 

N.  C. 

Army 

19.1— 

21 

140  — 

134 

32.7 

33 

35.3 

35 

7 
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Tennis 

The  tennis  courts  are  fully  occupied  three  times  a  week.  Students 
sign  up  for  the  courts  from  2  o'clock  to  4  and  from  4  to  6.  With  this 
shift  it  is  possible  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men  to  get  two 
hours  each,  three  times  a  week. 

Basket-Bail  Squad 

The  squad,  consisting  of  sixteen  men  at  present,  practices  in  the  gym- 
nasium daily  from  6  to  7 : 30. 

New  Apparatus  and  Improvements  to  the  Gymnasium 

During  the  past  summer  six  chest  machines  were  installed  to  replace 
a  similar  number  of  old  ones  that  had  been  in  use  for  twelve  years.  A 
pair  of  new  swinging  rings  were  also  installed.  The  interior  of  the 
building  was  painted  in  white  and  a  3,000-gallon  boiler  for  hot  water 
installed.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  great  demand  for  hot 
water  is  supplied  in  sufficient  quantity  for  all  purposes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  B.  Lawson, 
Physical  Director. 


Publications  and  Addresses  of  the  Faculty 


J.  Stuart  Allen: 

Modern  Warfare.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  October,  1917;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Cam- 
paign, Pittsboro,  November,  1917;  Siler  City,  N.  C,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Novem- 
ber, 1917;  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Winston-Salem,  November,  1917. 

Personal  Experiences  at  the  Front.  Greensboro  Rotary  Club,  October, 
1917;  Oxford,  N.  C,  Red  Cross,  October,  1917;  Durham  Rotary  Club. 
October,  1917;  Red  Cross,  Goldsboro,  October,  1917. 

Conditions  of  the  Allies  Due  to  the  War.   Hillsboro,  N.  C,  Red  Cross. 

Modern  Warfare  and  Personal  Experiences  in  France.  Liberty  Loan 
Campaign,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  October,  1917. 

Duties  Expected  of  Each  Man  in  Time  of  War.  Sheriff's  meeting, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  October,  1917. 

Importance  of  Red  Cross  Work.  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Red  Cross,  Novem- 
ber, 1917;  Burlington,  N.  C,  November,  1917,  Red  Cross. 

J.  G.  Beard: 

Percolation  with  Partial  Exhaustion.  An  Economical  Plan  for  Pre- 
paring Fluidextracts  and  Tinctures.  North  Carolina  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  Asheville,  July,  1917. 

Have  Pharmaceutical  Associations  Justified  Their  Reasons  for  Ex- 
istence? Virginia  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Old  Point,  Va.,  July, 
1917. 

The  Carolina  Journal  of  Pharmacy  (edited)  quarterly. 

A  Serious  Need  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  United  States  Army. 
Southern  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  September,  1917. 

A  Commissioned  Pharmaceutical  Corps  for  the  United  States  Army. 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  Aug.  19,  1917. 

Druggists  Needed  as  Doctors  Depart.   New  York  Times,  Sept.  9,  1917. 

J.  M.  Bell. 

Free  Energy  and  Heat  Capacity.  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  vol.  38,  p.  2629,  1916. 

The  Atomic  Weight  of  Zirconium  (with  F.  P.  Venable).  Journal  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  vol.  39,  p.  1598,  1917. 

W.  S.  Bernard: 

The  Meaning  of  the  War.   Address  at  Cold  Spring,  April,  1917. 
What  Is  Art?  Address  before  the  Women's  Club  of  New  Bern,  N.  C, 
May,  1917. 

The  Greek  Drama.  Address  before  the  Women's  Club  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  October,  1917. 
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J.  M.  Booker: 

Oscar  Wilde.   Warner's  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature. 
E.  C.  Branson. 

Farm  Prosperity  in  Forsyth:  The  City  End  of  the  Problem.  Twin, 
City  Commercial  Club,  Winston-Salem,  Nov.  10,  1916. 

Inspiration  and  Aspiration.  University  Chautauqua  Circle.  Clark's 
Chapel,  Nov.  22. 

Preventable  Diseases  and  Postponable  Death.  University  Chautauqua 
Circle,  Smith's  Level,  Dec.  1. 

Country  Life  and  the  Country  Church.  Baptist  State  Convention, 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  Dec.  5. 

The  Newspapers  and  the  State.  University  Newspaper  Institute, 
Dec.  8. 

Rural  Homes  and  Recreation.   Orange  Church,  Dec.  26. 

Robert  E.  Lee — Gentleman.    A.  and  M.  College,  Jan.  21,  1917. 

Twin-Born  Social  Menaces.  Pastor's  Conference  Central  Baptist  Asso- 
ciation, Wake  Forest,  Jan.  22;  University  Summer  School,  July  1;  Vir- 
ginia Baptists'  Summer  Encampment,  Virginia  Beach,  July  14;  State 
Sunday  School  Association,  Charlotte,  Nov.  30,  1916;  Guilford  County 
Sunday  School  Association,  High  Point,  N.  C,  Oct.  27;  St.  Paul's  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Mar.  4. 

Our  Landless,  Homeless  Multitudes.  Pastor's  Conference  Central  Bap- 
tist Association,  Wake  Forest,  Jan.  22;  Virginia  Baptist  Summer  En- 
campment, Virginia  Beach,  July  13. 

The  Call  of  the  Country.   Wake  Forest  College,  Jan.  22. 

The  Rural  Church  and  Social  Service.  N.  C.  Social  Service  Con- 
ference, Raleigh,  N.  C,  Jan.  23. 

Come,  Let  Us  Live  with  Our  Children.  Women's  Club,  Oxford,  N.  C, 
Feb.  2. 

The  University  Serves.    Greensboro  Alumni  Association,  Feb.  10. 

The  Home  and  Community  Problems.  Edgemont  Community  League, 
Durham,  N.  C,  Feb.  18. 

The  Prosperity  in  Forsyth:  The  Country  End  of  the  Problem.  Mass 
meeting  under  City  Board  of  Trade,  Winston-Salem,  Feb.  24. 

The  Local  Market  Problem  in  Mecklenburg.  Mecklenburg  Alumni 
Association,  Mar.  2. 

Safeguarding  the  Home.    St.  Paul's  Presbyterian  Church,  Mar.  4. 

The  Church  and  the  Home.  Edgemont  Baptist  Church,  Durham, 
Mar.  18. 

Our  Carolina  Highlanders.  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
Mar.  28. 

Mobilizing  Social  Forces  in  the  South.  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  April  4. 
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Economics  and  Social  Status  of  the  Negro.  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  April  11. 

Know  Your  Home  State  Clubs.  Virginia  Club,  University  of  Virginia, 
April  14. 

Public  Health  and  Sanitation.  Christian  Church,  Chapel  Hill,  April 
29. 

Does  College  Culture  Pay?   H.  S.  Commencement,  Chapel  Hill,  June  1. 
Our  Country  Church  Problem.    Flat  River  Baptist  Association,  July 
11. 

The  Southern  Country  Church.  Virginia  Baptist  Summer  Encamp- 
ment, Virginia  Beach,  July  15. 

The  Recent  Race  Migration.  Conference  on  Race  Relations,  Blue 
Ridge,  N.  C,  August  3. 

Three  Public  Addresses:  (1)  The  Country  Church,  (2)  The  Menace 
of  Illiteracy  and  (3)  Robert  E.  Lee — Gentleman;  and  two  courses  in  the 
Social  Service  Summer  School  at  Blue  Ridge,  N.  C:  (1)  On  Our  South- 
ern Social  Problems,  and  (2)  On  Training  for  Social  Leadership — 24 
addresses  in  the  two  series. 

Two  Main  Home-Mission  Problems:  Illiteracy  and  Tenancy.  Mount 
Zion  Baptist  Association,  Lowe's  Grove  Church,  Oct.  9. 

The  Food  Conservation  Campaign.    Hillsboro,  N.  C,  Oct.  20. 

The  Hoover  Food  Pledge  Campaign.   Carrboro,  N.  C,  Oct.  23. 

Three  Strong  Men.  Edgemont  Baptist  Church,  Durham,  N.  C,  Nov.  11. 

Rural  Social  Life  for  Grown-Ups.  Conference  on  Country-Life  Inter- 
ests, University  Club,  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  16. 

Relating  the  School  to  Community  Life.  N.  C.  Teachers'  Assembly, 
Charlotte,  Nov.  30. 

The  Local  Market  Problem.  Elizabeth  City,  Wilmington,  Winston- 
Salem,  and  Raleigh. 

Edited:  University  Extension  Bulletin,  No.  139.  The  North  Carolina 
Year-Book,  1916-1917.  Vol.  Ill  of  University  of  North  Carolina  News 
Letter.    Sampson  County — Economic  and  Social. 

William  Cain: 

Review  of  Cochrane,  Design  of  Symmetrical  Hingeless  Concrete 
Arches.  Review  of  Cornish  in  Prac.  Eng.  Soc.  W.  Pa.,  vol.  32,  January, 
1917,  No.  10. 

Earth  Pressures;  a  Practical  Comparison  of  Theories  and  Experi- 
ments. Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  vol.  81,  p.  192.  With  a  complete  analyti- 
cal treatment  of  the  "Theory  of  Coherent  Earth  Pressures"  is  given 
review  of  Scheidenholen. 

The  Reconstruction  of  the  Stony  River  Dam.  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E., 
vol.  82,  1917,  with  discussion  of  Resistance  to  Sliding  for  the  peculiar 
type  of  reconstructed  dam. 
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Review  of  Bearing  Value  of  Soils.  Progress  Report  of  Subcommittee, 
Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  vol.  82,  1917. 

In  February,  1917,  four  lectures  to  students  of  Vanderbilt  University 
as  Exchange  Professor  for  year  1916-1917 :  A  popular  lecture  on  Mathe- 
matics, Historically  Considered;  the  other  three  were  technical  lectures 
on  The  Theory  of  Earth  Pressures  for  Earth  Endowed  Both  with  Fric- 
tion and  Cohesion,  the  subject  being  treated  both  graphically  and  analyti- 
cally. The  lecture  on  Mathematics,  Historically  Considered,  was  like- 
wise delivered  in  Atlanta,  in  February,  1917,  to  the  students  of  the 
Georgia  School  of  Technology;  also,  on  July  2,  1917,  to  the  students  of 
the  Summer  School,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

H.  W.  Chase: 

Annual  Review:  Consciousness  and  the  Unconscious.  Psychological 

Bulletin,  January,  1917. 
y,     The  Inheritance  of  Acquired  Modifications  of  Behavior.  American 

Journal  of  Psychology,  vol.  28. 
tw    Psychology  and  Social  Service.    American  Journal  of  Psychology, 

vol.  28. 

Measurement  of  Achievement  in  the  Fundamental  Elementary  School 
Subjects.    (Extension  Bulletin,  No.  21.) 

Individual  Differences  Among  High  School  Pupils.  Address  to  City 
High  School  Teachers,  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  Nov.  29, 
1916. 

Several  addresses  at  school  commencements  and  teachers'  meetings. 
Collier  Cobb: 

The  Countries  At  War.  Six  illustrated  lectures  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
moonlight  schools,  December,  1916. 

Historic  Highways  in  North  Carolina  and  How  to  Mark  Them.  State 
Literary  and  Historical  Association,  December,  1916. 

Colonial  Highways  in  the  Carolinas  and  Their  Geographic  Conditions. 
American  Geographical  Society,  New  York,  December,  1916. 

Matthew  Fontaine  Maury.    Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  Jan.  1,  1917. 

Belgium  and  the  Belgians.  Thomasville  Chautauqua  Circle,  Febru- 
ary, 1917. 

Sand  Reefs  of  the  Carolina  Coast.  Guilford  College,  February,  1917; 
Chowan  College,  March,  1917;  Hobgood  High  School,  March,  1917. 

What  War  Has  Done  to  Good  Roads  in  Europe.  Good  Roads  Insti- 
tute, February,  1917. 

Geology  and  Highway  Engineering.  Good  Roads  Institute,  February, 
1917. 

Recent  Changes  in  Currituck  Sound.  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  So- 
ciety.   February,  1917. 
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Education  for  Service.  Carolina  Christian  College  Banquet,  March, 
1917;  Chowan  College  Home-Coming  Day,  November,  1917. 

Why  We  Go  to  School.  Rock  Ridge  Farm-Life  School,  March,  1917; 
Ayden  High  School,  May,  1917;  Almond  High  School,  August,  1917. 

The  Mother  Maps  of  North  Carolina.  North  Carolina  Academy  of 
Science,  April,  1917. 

Portolan  Charts.    North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science,  April,  1917. 

Belgium  and  Holland.  In  Old  Devonshire.  Two  lectures  at  Fassifern 
School,  May,  1917. 

Sand  Reefs  of  the  Carolina  Coast.  Beautiful  Italy,  Mother  of  Civili- 
zation.   Two  lectures  at  the  University  Summer  School,  July,  1917. 

Farming  in  Many  Lands.    White  Cross  J.  0.  U.  A.  M.,  September,  1917. 

Cave  Dwellings  and  Their  Relation  to  Geology.  Elisha  Mitchell  Sci- 
entific Society,  November,  1917. 

On  An  Old  Road  in  Italy.    Clark's  School,  November,  1917. 

Mineral  Fertilizers  and  Our  Agricultural  Possibilities.  Duplin  County 
Club  and  Wilson  County  Club,  November,  1917. 

W.  C.  Coker: 

The  Amanitas  of  the  Eastern  United  States.  Jour.  Elisha  Mitchell 
Sci.  Soc,  vol.  33,  pp.  1-88,  69  plates.  1917. 

P.  H.  Daggett: 

What  Text  Shall  I  Use  in  General  Science?  North  Carolina  High 
School  Bulletin.    July,  1917. 

The  Necessity  for  Conduit  Ordinances  for  Fire  Districts.  North  Caro- 
lina Electrical  Institute,  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Sept.  19,  1917. 

Norman  Foerster: 
Prophet  Looks  Backward.    Dial,  October,  1916. 

Whitman  as  a  Poet  of  Nature.    Publications  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America,  vol.  31,  No.  4. 
Nature  in  Whittier.    Nation,  Jan.  4,  1917. 

The  Intellectual  Heritage  of  Thoreau.    Texas  Review,  January,  1917. 

Thoreau  and  uThe  Wild."    Dial,  June  28,  1917. 

The  Humanism  of  Thoreau.    Nation,  July  5,  1917. 

Lowell  as  a  Poet  of  Nature.    Sewanee  Review,  October,  1917. 

The  Chief  American  Prose  Writers.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

American  Ideals  (with  W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr.).    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Edwin  Greenlaw: 

Annual  address  before  the  Literary  Societies  of  Meredith  College, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  Nov.  11,  1916. 
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Address  before  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  New  York 
City,  Dec.  1,  1916. 

Editor  of  Elizabethan  Studies:  Second  Series.    April,  1917. 

English  in  Modern  Education.    School  and  Society,  Apr.  21,  1917. 

A  Better  Teacher  Than  Aquinas.    Studies  in  Philology,  April,  1917. 

Four  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  English  in  the  High  School,  North 
Carolina  High  School  Conference,  July,  1917. 

The  North  Carolina  Plan  for  Honors  Courses.  School  and  Society, 
July  14,  1917. 

Literature  and  the  World  Crisis.  Charlotte,  Extension  Course,  Apr. 
27,  1917. 

The  University  Crisis  and  a  Way  Out.    The  Nation,  Sept.  6,  1917. 

Notes  on  the  Courses  of  Study  in  Literature.  North  Carolina  High 
School  Bulletin,  October,  1917. 

Required  Work  in  Literature  in  the  College.  Before  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Nov.  14,  1917. 

Elizabethan  Fairies  in  Elizabethan  Politics.  North  Carolina  Folk- 
Lore  Society,  Raleigh,  Nov.  21,  1917. 

J.  G.  de  R.  Hamilton: 

Patriotism  and  Peace.  An  address  before  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  Charlotte,  February  22,  1917. 

The  New  Patriotism.  Commencement  address  at  the  Citadel,  May  31, 
1917. 

The  Life  of  Robert  E.  Lee  for  Boys  and  Girls  (with  Mary  Thompson 
Hamilton).    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  1917. 

J.  H.  Hanford: 

The  Dramatic  Element  in  Paradise  Lost.  Studies  in  Philology,  April, 
1917. 

Dame  Nature  and  Lady  Life.    Modern  Philology,  September,  1917. 

Archibald  Henderson: 

Book:  The  Prince  of  Parthia.  By  Thomas  Godfrey,  with  biographical, 
historical,  and  critical  introduction.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  University  and  the  State.    Yackety-Yack,  1916-17. 

Women  and  War.  Founders'  Day  Address,  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Oct.  5,  1917.  Alumni  Review,  Novem- 
ber, 1917. 

0.  Henry:  A  Contemporary  Classic.    The  Dial,  Dec.  28,  1916. 
A  Veteran  Critic.    The  Nation,  Feb.  22,  1917. 
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The  State  of  Affairs  at  Post  St.  Vincent,  Summer,  1186.  Mississippi 
Valley  Historical  Review,  March,  1917. 

0.  Henryana.    The  Yale  Review,  April,  1917. 

George  Washington:  A  Contemporary  Estimate  dy  William  Hooper. 
Greensboro  Daily  News,  Feb.  22,  1917. 

Daniel  Boone  and  the  Wilderness  Trail.  Bristol  (Tenn.-Va.)  Herald- 
Courier,  April,  1917. 

From  Primitive  Man  to  Modern  Civilization.  The  Bookman,  Novem- 
ber, 1917. 

Thomas  Godfrey,  American  Dramatist,  "Cowling  Days."  Everywom- 
an's  Magazine,  June-July,  1917. 

A  Federalist  of  the  Old  School.  North  Carolina  Booklet,  October,  1917. 

Chronicles  of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  Review  of  the  volume  by  James 
Sprunt,  American  Historical  Review,  October,  1917. 

Modes  of  Approach  to  Geometry.  Summer  School  Conference  on 
Mathematics,  July,  1917. 

The  South  Resurgent.  Commencement  Address  at  Sweetbriar  Col- 
lege, Sweetbriar,  Va.,  June  10,  1917. 

The  Life  and  Career  of  Nathaniel  Boyden.  Address  in  presenting 
portrait  to  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  Raleigh,  Nov.  20,  1917. 
News  and  Observer,  Nov.  25,  1917. 

T.  F.  Hickerson: 

The  Quebec  Bridge  (Illustrated).    Paper  before  the  Elisha  Mitchell 
Scientific  Society,  December,  1916. 
Principles  Which  Govern  the  Location  of  Roads. 

Types  of  Bridges  in  Use  Today.  Lectures  before  the  Road  Institute  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  February,  1917. 

George  Howe: 

Polyptoton  in  Tibullus  and  Propertius.    Studies  in  Philology,  vol.  14. 
With  E.  K.  Rand:  The  Vatican  Livy  and  the  Script  of  Tours.  Memoirs 
of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  vol.  1. 

E.  V.  Howell: 

Pharmaceutical  Preparations  from  Soy  Beans.  A  paper  read  before 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association  at  Indianapolis,  August,  1917. 

Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Conditions  in  the  Confederacy.  A  paper 
read  before  the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association, 
November,  1917. 

J.  W.  Lasley: 

Some  Checks  on  Elementary  Algebra.  High  School  Bulletin,  vol.  8, 
Nos.  1  and  2,  January  and  April,  1917. 
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Some  Elementary  Vector  Equations.  Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell 
Scientific  Society,  vol.  32,  No.  4,  April,  1917. 

George  McKie: 

Address  at  Burlington:  Kipling.    April,  1917. 

Arms  and  the  Man.    Harvard;  Summer  School,  July,  1917. 

William  deB.  MacNider: 

The  Life  of  Richard  Henry  Whitehead.  North  Carolina  State  Medical 
Society,  April,  1917. 

The  Cause  of  the  Delayed  Kidney  Injury  in  Acute  Bichloride  Intoxica- 
tion, with  an  Outline  for  the  Treatment  of  the  Kidney  Injury.  Durham 
County  Medical  Society,  May,  1917;  Wake  County  Medical  Society,  June, 
1917. 

A  Consideration  of  the  Age  of  an  Organism  in  Determining  the  Tox- 
icity of  Some  Salts  of  the  Heavy  Metals.  American  Society  for  Pharma- 
cology and  Experimental  Therapeutics.  New  York,  Dec.  28,  1916.  Proc. 
Soc.  Expr.  Pharm.  and  Theoref.,  vol.  9. 

A  Study  of  the  Acid-Base  Equilibrium  of  the  Blood  in  Acute  Bichlo- 
ride Intoxication.    Proc.  Soc.  Expr.  Biol,  and  Med.,  vol.  14,  p.  140,  1917. 

A  Consideration  of  the  Relative  Toxicity  of  Uranium  Nitrate  for  Ani- 
mals of  Different  Ages — I.  Jour.  Experimental  Medicine,  vol.  26,  1,  1917. 

The  Efficiency  of  Various  Diuretics  in  the  Acutely  Nephropathic  Kid- 
ney Protected  and  Unprotected  by  Sodium  Carbonate — II.  Jour.  Experi- 
mental Medicine,  vol.  26,  19,  1917. 

M.  C.  S.  Noble: 

Educational  addresses  at  Siler  City,  Black  Creek,  Brevard,  Cedar 
Grove,  Culbreth,  Caroleen,  Selma,  Friendship,  Brevard  Institute,  Wil- 
mington, Smithfield,  Mount  Holly,  Old  Fort;  Masonic  addresses  at 
Greensboro  and  Bynum's;  and  a  number  of  informal  addresses  at  pub- 
lic schools  and  teachers'  meetings. 

Andrew  H.  Patterson: 

When  is  a  Force  Not  a  Force?    Science,  vol.  45,  No.  1159. 

Sound-Wave  Photography,  The  Physics  of  the  Shrapnel  Shell,  and 
The  Idea  of  Force  in  Mechanics.  Papers  before  the  North  Carolina 
Academy  of  Science,  Apr.  28,  1917. 

Commencement  addresses  at  Louisburg,  N.  C,  and  Hillsboro,  N.  C, 
May,  1917. 

Real  Preparedness.    Lecture  before  the  Summer  School,  July,  1917. 
The  Design  and  Manufacture  of  Shrapnel  Fuses.    Lecture  to  the  Uni- 
versity Battalion,  November,  1917. 
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W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr.: 

The  Sovereign  State  of  North  Carolina,  1787-1789.  Paper  read  before 
the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  North  Carolina,  Dec.  6, 
1916,  and  published  in  its  Proceedings. 

A  Course  on  Latin-American  History.  The  official  program  of  the 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  for  1917-1918.  The  See- 
man  Printery. 

A  Syllabus  of  Latin-American  History.  Second  edition,  published  by 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.    The  Seeman  Printery. 

American  Ideals.  Edited  jointly  with  Professor  Norman  Foerster. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

The  Diplomatic  Relations  of  the  United  States  and  Latin  America. 
An  address  before  the  Current  Events  Club  of  New  Bern  and  the  Sorosis 
Club  of  Winston-Salem  in  January  and  February,  respectively. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  Latin  America.  An  address  before  the 
Mecklenburg  County  Association  of  University  Alumni,  Charlotte, 
March,  1917. 

The  Study  of  Latin-American  History.  An  address  before  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Durham,  May, 
1917. 

C.  L.  Raper: 

Steps  the  Southern  States  Must  Take  to  Provide  a  Just  and  Ample 
Revenue.  Paper  read  before  Conference  for  Education  and  Industry  at 
Macon,  Ga.,  March  18.    High  School  Quarterly,  April,  1917. 

A  Southern-Wide  Campaign  for  Tax  Education.  Paper  read  before 
the  same  Conference. 

Shall  We  Finance  the  War  by  Bonds  or  by  Taxes?  Published  in  a 
number  of  newspapers,  April,  1917. 

Commencement  addresses  at  East  Durham,  Asheboro,  Stantonsburg, 
Fremont,  and  Hamlet,  April-May. 

Winston-Salem:  A  Survey  of  Its  Manufacturing  Plants  (with  Harris 
Copenhaver).    April,  1917. 

Addresses  in  a  number  of  places  in  eastern  Tennessee  on  the  need  of 
a  Constitutional  Convention,  July. 

The  County  Tax  List.    Before  the  North  Carolina  Club,  Nov.  12. 

M.  H.  Stacy: 

Commencement  and  other  addresses  at  Hartsville,  S.  C,  Hopewell, 
Va.,  Smithfield,  Raleigh,  Greenville,  Greensboro,  and  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina. 
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J.  M.  Steadman: 

The  Origin  of  the  Historical  Present  in  English.  Studies  in  Philol- 
ogy, January,  1917. 

The  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Mountains.    Dialect  Notes. 

F.  P.  Venable: 

Radio- Activity.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1917. 

Structure  of  the  Atom.  Presidential  Address,  N.  C.  Academy  of 
Science,  April,  1917. 

The  Atomic  Weight  of  Zirconium.  F.  P.  Venable  and  J.  M.  Bell. 
Journal  American  Chemical  Society,  August,  1917. 

Life  of  Robert  Hare.  A  review.  Journal  American  Chemical  Society, 
August,  1917. 

H.  M.  Wagstaff: 

America's  Relation  to  the  Great  War.  An  address  to  the  negroes  of 
Chapel  Hill,  May,  1917. 

Red  Cross  addresses  at  Greenville,  High  Point,  Thomasville,  Lexing- 
ton, Winston-Salem,  Mount  Airy,  North  Wilkeshoro,  Marion,  Albemarle, 
Wadesboro,  Laurinburg,  and  Maxton. 

N.  W.  Walker: 
Publications: 

The  Public  High  School — Its  Needs  and  Possibilities.  Proceedings 
and  Addresses  of  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Session  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly,  Raleigh,  1917. 

A  Plea  for  a  Modern  School  Code.  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the 
Thirty-third  Annual  Session  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly, 
Raleigh,  1917. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools.  Pub- 
lished by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  Raleigh,  1916. 

The  North  Carolina  High  School  Bulletin.  Vol.  8,  Edited.  Published 
by  the  University,  1917. 

Rural  High  School  Development  in  North  Carolina.  The  High  School 
Quarterly,  Athens,  Ga.,  October,  1917. 

Miscellaneous:  (a)  Editorial  Comment,  School  Notes  and  Comment, 
and  short  articles  in  the  North  Carolina  High  School  Bulletin;  (b)  Sum- 
mer School  Announcement,  Bulletins,  and  Report;  (c)  edited  and  in- 
dexed, 1917  edition,  Public  School  Law  of  North  Carolina;  (d)  High 
School  Leaflets,  Nos.  10  and  11:  No.  10,  Report  of  Activities;  No.  11, 
Courses  of  Study  for  the  Public  High  Schools  of  North  Carolina. 
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Addresses: 

Address  at  Raleigh,  Nov.  4,  1916,  before  the  Wake  County  Teachers' 
Association. 

Address  at  Mills  River,  Nov.  10,  1916,  at  a  school  fair  and  educational 
rally. 

Address  at  Mount  Airy,  Nov.  24,  1916,  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
high  school  building. 

Address  at  Raleigh,  November  29,  before  the  State  Association  of 
County  Superintendents  and  High  School  Principals. 

Address  at  Raleigh,  December  1,  before  the  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly. 

Address  at  Smithfield,  December  29,  before  the  University  Alumni 
Association  of  Johnston  County. 

Address  at  Stem,  Jan.  4,  1917,  in  the  interest  of  an  election  for  school 
bonds. 

Address  at  Siler  City,  January  9,  in  the  interest  of  a  new  high  school 
building. 

Address  at  Guilford  College,  January  11,  before  the  students. 
Address  at  Farmington,  January  11,  in  the  interest  of  an  election  for 
school  bonds. 

Address  at  Statesville,  January  13,  before  the  Iredell  County  Teach- 
ers' Association. 

Address  at  Elizabeth  City,  January  27,  before  the  Pasquotank  County 
Community  Service  rally. 

Address  at  Lumberton,  March  3,  before  the  Robeson  County  Teachers' 
Association. 

Address  at  Raeford,  March  30,  at  the  Hoke  County  Commencement 
exercises. 

Address  at  Forest  City,  April  12,  in  the  interest  of  a  bond  election  for 
a  new  high  school  building. 

Address  at  Greensboro,  April  14,  before  the  high  school  teachers  of 
Guilford  County. 

Address  at  Wilkesboro,  April  16,  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Wilkesboro  High  School. 

Address  at  Macon,  April  27,  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Macon  High  School. 

Address  at  Waxhaw,  April  28,  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Waxhaw  High  School. 

Address  at  Grifton,  May  4,  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Grifton  Graded  School. 

Address  at  Seven  Springs,  May  4,  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Seven  Springs  High  School. 
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Address  at  Lake  Landing,  May  10,  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Lake  Landing  High  School. 

Address  at  Creswell,  May  11,  in  the  interest  of  a  new  high  school 
building. 

Address  at  Battleboro,  June  1,  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Battleboro  High  School. 

Address  at  Poplar  Branch,  June  2,  in  the  interest  of  the  high  school 
at  that  place. 

Address  at  Boykins,  Va.,  June  4,  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Boykins  High  School. 

Address  at  Pleasant  Garden,  June  15,  in  the  interest  of  an  election  for 
school  bonds. 

Address  at  Calypso,  August  1,  in  the  interest  of  bonds  for  a  new  high 
school  building. 

Address  at  Ellerbe,  August  10,  in  the  interest  of  bonds  for  a  new 
school  building. 

Address  at  Cedar  Grove,  August  17,  in  the  interest  of  a  proposed  high 
school. 

Address  at  Aberdeen,  September  12,  at  an  educational  rally  at  the 
opening  of  the  school  year. 

Address  at  Pittsboro,  October  13,  before  the  high  school  teachers  of 
Chatham  County. 

Address  at  Alliance,  October  30,  in  the  interest  of  a  new  school 
building. 

A.  S.  Wheeler: 

Bromohydroxynaphthoquinones.  A.  S.  Wheeler  and  V.  C.  Edwards, 
Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  39:2460  (1917). 

H.  H.  Williams: 

The  Law  of  Progress.    Charlotte,  May  4. 

The  Problem  of  the  Prophet.  Commencement  sermon  before  City 
Schools  of  Burlington,  May,  1917. 

Lester  Alonzo  Williams: 

Study  of  the  School  System  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.    In  press. 

Study  of  the  Schools  in  Forsyth  County,  N.  C.    In  preparation. 

What  the  State  Universities  Are  Doing  to  Aid  Rural  Communities. 
Rural  Life  Conference,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Rock  Hill,  South 
Carolina. 

Lectures,  talks,  and  addresses  on  various  phases  of  educational  prob- 
lems in  more  than  thirty  communities  in  the  State. 
Regular  contributions  to  the  News  Letter. 
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H.  V.  Wilson  : 

The  Nature  of  the  Individual  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.  Journ.  Eli. 
Mitch.  Sci.  Soc,  April,  1917. 

Evolution  in  Sponges  and  Changes  in  Classification.  Read  before 
North  Carolina  Academy  of  Science,  Apr.  27,  1917. 

L.  R.  Wilson: 

Types  of  Extension  Work  in  Southern  Universities.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Extension,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April,  1917. 

How  Can  the  College  Library  Make  Itself  Felt  in  the  Life  of  the 
State?    Salisbury,  April,  1917. 

Alumni  Review,  vol.  3.    Edited  with  others. 


Publications  of  the  University 


The  University  Record 


No.  143.  January,  1917. 

No.  144.  February,  1917. 

No.  145.  March,  1917. 

No.  146.  April,  1917. 

No.  147.  May,  1917. 


No.  148.    July,  1917. 


No.  149.    August,  1917. 


No.  150.   September,  1917. 


No.  151.    October,  1917. 


No.  152.    November,  1917. 


No.  153.    December,  1917. 


Government  Ownership  of  Railroads.  (Ex- 
tension Series,  No.  19.) 

The  Fourth  Good  Roads  Institute.  (Ex- 
tension Series,  No.  20.) 

The  Catalogue. 

The  Summer  School  for  Teachers. 

Measurement  of  Achievement  in  the  Fun- 
damental Elementary  School  Subjects. 
(Extension  Series,  No.  21.) 

Public  Discussion  and  Debate.  (Exten- 
sion Series,  No.  22.) 

North  Carolina  Club  Handbook,  1916-1917. 
(Extension  Series,  No.  23.) 

Orange  County  Bulletin.  (Extension  Se- 
ries, No.  24.)    In  press. 

Correspondence    Courses    and  Lectures. 

(Extension  Series,  No.  25.) 
.Compulsory  Arbitration  of  Industrial  Dis- 
putes.   (Extension  Series,  No.  26.) 

The  President's  Report. 


Journal  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Society 


Volume  XXXII,  No.  3,  December,  1916: 

A  Glance  at  the  Zoology  of  Today.    H.  V.  Wilson. 

A  List  of  Syrphida?  of  North  Carolina.    C.  L.  Metcalf. 

On  the  Occurrence  and  Distribution  of  Potassium  in  Normal  and 
Nephropathic  Kidney  Cells.    Wm.  deB.  MacNider. 

Professor  Cain's  Contributions  to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Earth  Press- 
ure: A  Pioneer  Work.   Archibald  Henderson. 

Volume  XXXII,  No.  4,  April,  1917: 

Proceedings  of  the  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society,  December,  1912, 
to  December,  1916. 

The  Nature  of  the  Individual  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.    H.  V.  Wilson. 
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Some  Elementary  Vector  Equations.    J.  W.  Lasley. 
The  Fisheries  of  North  Carolina.    J.  H.  Pratt. 

Some  Known  Changes  in  the  Land  Vertebrate  Fauna  of  North  Caro- 
lina.   C.  S.  Brimley. 

Volume  XXXIII,  Nos.  1  and  2  (Double  Number),  June,  1917: 
The  Amanitas  of  the  Eastern  United  States.    W.  C.  Coker. 

Volume  XXXIII,  No.  3,  November,  1917: 

Proceedings  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Academy  of  Science. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Occurrence  of  Landslides.    J.  S.  Holmes. 

Some  North  Carolina  Soil  Statistics  and  Their  Significance.  Roland 
M.  Harper. 

Pollination  of  the  Rotundifolia  Grapes.    L.  R.  Detjen. 

The  Diortes  Near  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.   John  E.  Smith. 

List  of  Plants  from  Batesburg,  S.  C,  and  Vicinity.    E.  A.  McGregor. 

James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications 

Volume  16: 

No.  1.    A  Colonial  History  of  Rowan  County,  North  Carolina.    S.  J. 
Ervin,  Jr. 

Studies  in  Philology 

Volume  XIV: 

No.  1.    Origin  of  the  Historical  Present  in  English.    J.  M.  Steadman. 
No.  2.    Elizabethan  Studies:  Second  Series. 
Foreword. 

The  Mystery  of  Lodowick  Barry.    W.  J.  Lawrence. 

The  Conventual  Buildings  of  Blackfriar's,  London,  and  the 
Playhouses  Constructed  Therein.    Joseph  Quincy  Adams. 

"Playing  in  the  Dark"  During  the  Elizabethan  Period.  Thorn- 
ton Shirley  Graves. 

Hamlet's  Third  Soliloquy.    Tucker  Brooke. 

Cuts  and  Insertions  in  Shakespeare's  Plays.  John  Matthews 
Manly. 

The  Lyrical  Conceit  of  the  Elizabethans.  Raymond  Macdon- 
ald  Alden. 

The  Painter  of  the  Poets.    Jefferson  B.  Fletcher. 
Spenser's  Sapience.    Charles  G.  Osgood. 

The  Dramatic  Element  in  "Paradise  Lost."  James  Holly 
Hanford. 

"A  Better  Teacher  Than  Aquinas."    Edwin  Greenlaw. 
Recent  Literature. 
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Til  Not  Trust  the  Printed  Word.    James  Pinch  Royster. 
Hamlet  Prepares  for  Action.    Samuel  A.  Tannenbaum. 
The  Return  to  Nature  in  English  Poetry  of  the  Eighteenth 

Century.    C.  A.  Moore. 
The  Turfan  Fragments  on  the  Crucifixion.    Herbert  Cushing 
Tolman. 

The  Constitutional  Position  of  the  Roman  Dictatorship.  Clin- 
ton Walker  Keyes. 
Polyptoton  in  the  Hexameters  of  Ovid,  Lucretius,  and  Vergil. 

Elizabeth  Breazeale. 
Polyptoton  in  Tibullus  and  Propertius.    George  Howe. 

The  North  Carolina  High  School  Bulletin 

Volume  VIII,  No.  1,  January,  1917: 

Editorial  comment:  The  Bulletin  to  be  Published  Monthly.  The 
High  School  Principalship :  Stability  and  Progress.  A  New  High  School 
Register.    State  Aid  for  High  Schools.   A  Modern  School  Code. 

Oral  English  Practically  Applied  in  the  High  School.  J.  Edward 
Allen. 

Some  Checks  on  Elementary  Algebra.    J.  W.  Lasley,  Jr. 
History  and  Its  Place  in  the  Curriculum.    Charles  A.  Reap. 
Democracy's  School.    L.  A.  Williams. 
Public  High  School  Statistics. 
Book  Reviews. 

A  Suggestion  from  Superintendent  Smith. 

Volume  VIII,  No.  2,  April,  1917: 

Editorial  comment:  The  High  School  Appropriation.  The  Univer- 
sity Summer  School.  Edgecombe  to  the  Front.  The  Teaching  of  Latin. 
Put  Us  on  Your  Mailing  List.    An  Appreciation. 

The  Public  High  School:  Its  Needs  and  Possibilities.    N.  W.  Walker. 

Education  a  State  Function.    Thomas  E.  Pinegan. 

A  Constructive  Educational  Policy  for  Edgecombe  County.  George 
Howard,  Jr. 

Some  Checks  on  Elementary  Algebra.    J.  W.  Lasley,  Jr. 
A  New  Way  of  Vitalizing  the  Study  of  History  in  Schools.  Maude 
Pennell  Minish. 
Book  Reviews  and  Notes. 

Notes  and  Comment:  Preliminary  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors.  Educational  Legis- 
lation Passed  by  General  Assembly  of  1917.  Accredited  Schools.  Hoio 
to  Sell  School  Bonds.  Changing  Principals.  Waynesville  High  School 
Wins  State-ioide  Debate.    Miscellaneous  Notes. 
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Volume  VIII,  No.  3,  July,  1917: 

Editorial  Comment:  Democracy  and  Education  After  the  War.  Pa- 
ternalism or  Democracy  in  Education?  The  High  School  Journal. 
High  School  Recruits. 

The  War-time  Duty  of  Teachers.    Edward  K.  Graham. 

What  Text  Shall  I  Use  in  General  Science?    Parker  H.  Daggett. 

List  of  High  School  Text-books  to  be  Revised. 

The  Home  Economics  Laboratory — Plans  for  Its  Complete  Equipment. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Pryor. 

The  Status  of  Science  Work  in  the  High  Schools  of  North  Carolina. 
S.  J.  Marion  and  others. 

A  Conference  of  Teachers  of  High  School  Mathematics.  W.  W. 
Rankin,  Jr. 

A  Conference  of  Home  Economics  Teachers  and  Extension  Workers. 
Miss  Lucy  M.  Cobb. 

School  Notes  and  Comments. 

Volume  VIII,  No.  4,  October,  1917: 

Editorial  Comment:  Exit — The  Bulletin.  The  High  School  Journal. 
Wanted:  A  Teacher.  Capital  and  Labor.  High  School  Records.  The 
High  Schools  Are  Not  Outlaios. 

Three  Notes  on  High  School  English.    Edwin  Greenlaw. 

The  Unification  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  Greater  High  School. 
Frederick  Liddeke. 

The  International  Date  Line.    John  E.  Smith. 

High  School  Mathematics.    W.  W.  Rankin,  Jr. 

Prize  Essay  Contest — Why  the  United  States  is  at  War. 

The  Classification  of  High  Schools.    N.  W.  Walker. 

Supreme  Court  Decision  Favorable  to  High  Schools. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  News  Letter 
Volume  III,  fifty  numbers. 

Extension  Leaflets,  War  Information  Series 

No.  1.  War  Information  Service. 

No.  2.  The  Lafayette  Association. 

No.  3.  Program  of  Extension  Service  for  a  Time  of  War. 

No.  4.  Why  We  Are  at  War  With  Germany — I. 

No.  5.  Single  Lectures  on  the  War. 

No.  6.  Why  We  Are  at  War  With  Germany— II. 

No.  7.  Patriotism  and  the  Schools. 

No.  8.  Why  We  Are  at  War  With  Germany— III. 

No.  9.  What  to  Read  Concerning  the  War. 


